








London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 


Nete. Shows marked ¢ will have their frst 
performance during August 





Straight Plays 


Comedies 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Evs. Mon. to Sat. 8 0, Thurs & Sat. 5.0 
THE LAST ANGLE 
Charmian Eyre. Garficld Morgan, Lesley Nunneriey 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
Dilys Hamlett, Norman Wooland, Zia Mohyeddin 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs, 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30, Thurs. 2.45 
THE CARETAKER 
Donald Pleasence, Alan Bates, Peter Woodthorpe 


DUKE OF YORK'’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs, and Sat. 2.45 
TO-MORROW —WITH PICTURES 
Irene Dailey, James Patterson. Marjorie Hawtrey 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0. Weds. 2.30. Sat. §.0 & 8.30 
A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 
Paul Scofield, Leo McKern 


HAY MARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. and Sat. 2.70 
ROSS 
Alec Guinness, Anthony Nicholls, Brewster Mason 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
MISS JULIE 
THE PROPOSAL 
Diane Cilento, Leon Peers, Hilda Braid 


MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues., Thurs & Sat. 4.30 
THE LIFE OF GALILEO 
Bernard Miles 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 


TQUEENS (Regent 1166) 
Commencing 11th August 
JULIUS CAESAR 
The Youth Theatre 
Commencing 24th August 
THE TIGER AND THE HORSE 
Michael Redgrave. Catherine Lacey 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.145 
I'M TALKING ABOUT JERUSALEM 
From 22nd August to 10th September 
WESKER TRILOG\ 


ROYALTY (Hol. 8004) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat, 2.30 
THE VISIT 
Lynn Fontanne, Alfred Lunt 


WYNDHAM'S (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. 2.45. Sat. 5.45 & 8.30 
CANDIDA 
Dulcie Gray, Michael Denison, Jeremy Spenser 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7 45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WATCH IT, SAILOR 
Kathleen Harrison. Cyril Smith 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs 7.45, Wed. 2.30. Sat. §.15 & 8.30 
A MAJORITY OF ONE 
Robert Morley, Molly Picon 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Jimmy Thompson, Walter Fitzgerald 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GAZEBO 
lan Carmichac!, Moira Lister, Michael Goodliffe 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BRIDES OF MARCH 
David Stoll, Diana Decker, Hugh Wakefield 


TTHEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar, 5973) 
Commencing 24th August 
SPARRERS CAN'T SING 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. § 15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 





Musicals 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 6.10 & 8.45 
WHEN IN ROME 
Dickie Henderson, June Laverick, Eleanor Summerfie!d 


COLISEUM (Tem, 3161) 
Evs. 7.45, Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 
Inia Wiata, Helena Scott, Art Lund 


DRURY LANE (Tem, 8108) 
Evs, 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers, James Hayter 


GARRICK (Tem, 4601) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T'BE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 





LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Shani Wallis 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
OLIVER! 


Ron Moody, Georgia Brown, Keith Hamshere 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
FLOWER DRUM SONG 


‘STRAND (Te. 2660) 
Commencing 23rd August 
THE PRINCESS 
Violette Verdy, Pierre Lacote, Claudia Cravey 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem, 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
FOLLOW THAT GIRL 
New Julian Slade-Dorothy Reynolds Musical 


‘VICTORIA PALACE (Vic, 1317) 
Commencing 22nd August 
ROSE MARIE 
Stephanie Voss, David Whitfield, Ronnie Stevens 








Revues and Variety 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
PIECES OF EIGHT 
Fenella Fielding, Kenneth Williams 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45, Sat. 2.40 
STARS IN YOUR EYES 
Cliff Richard, Russ Conway, Joan Regan 


AT THE MERMAID 


One of the greatest theatrical 
occasions we have seen since 
the end of the war. 

BERNARD LEVIN 


BERTOLT BRECHT’S 


“GALILEO” 


NOW EXTENDED TO 
OCTOBER | 








Opera and Ballet 








'TCOVENT GARDEN (Cov. 
Evs. 7.30 
1Sth to 27th August 
ROYAL BALLET 
24th August to 10th September 
ROYAL SWEDISH OPERA COMPANY 


TPICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
MEXICAN DANCE COMPANY 
Commencing tSth August 
BALLETS AFRICAINS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat, 3191) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. & Sat, 2.30 
ROYAL FESTIVAL BALLET 


TSADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
Commencing 10th August 
MERRIE ENGLAND 
Anna Pollak, Patricia Kern, Denis Dowling 


WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.30 
vooDoo 
Haitian Dancers 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 6.15 G 8.45 


The Greatest Star Studded 
Revue Ever Staged 


STARS IN YOUR EYES 
CLIFF RUSS JOAN 
RICHARD CONWAY REGAN 
EDMUND HOCKRIDGE DAVID KOSSOFF 





Mats. Sat. 2.40 








Theatre World 
Annual 


(LONDON) 


No. ll 


Ist June 1959-31st May 1960 


Now in 
Preparation 

















THEATRE 
WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 


THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE 
STAGE - TEACHING 


Vol. LVI No. 427 


A few Scholarships are offered to men for 
1960 


AUGUST 1960 


CONTENTS 


Entrance Tests being he!d in October and 
November 
Full particulars and prospectus from 
The Registrar 











Over the Footlights 


New Shows Reviewed 





THE GUIGNARD — 
TELEVISION SCHOOL 


Drama- Singing -Announcing -Advertising 
TWO YEAR COURSE Private tuition 
10 Monmouth Road W.2. BAY 5216 


The Visit 


Stanley Parker Presents 
Vittorio Gassman 


Old Vic 1960-1961 Season 
Ross 


Whispers from the Wings 
by Looker-On 


Italia Conti 
Stage School 


Theatrical and Film Agency, 
Licensed Annually by the L.C.C. 


12Archer St., W.1. Ger 1054 


Echoes from Broadway 
by Ranald Savery 24, 25 


The Life of Galileo 27-32 


Prospectus from: An American Playgoer in Russia 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 
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% CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 
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Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
nel. practical experience during Training 
arranged for by Corona Agency) 
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age. All 
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Free Scholarships granted to out- 
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by Eric Johns 33, 34 


Theatre of the Nations—Final Report 
by Ossia Trilling 35-38 


Chicken Soup With Barley 39 


The Royalty. A Tribute to London’s 
New Theatre 41-47 


Lost London Theatres 


by N. M. Bligh 52-54, 56 
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Cover Portrait: Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne and 
John Wyse in The Visit. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 











HE last few weeks which 
have seen the opening of 
the new Royalty Theatre and 
experienced the stimulus of the 
Wesker Trilogy at the Royal 
Court, Galileo at the Mermaid, 
The Visit at the Royalty, A 
Man for all Seasons at the 
Globe, and the most successful 
and admirable British musical 
for many a year in Oliver! at 
the New, must be accounted 
more than encouraging for 
those who look to the West 
End to uphold all that is best 
in the theatre. 

We go to press too late to 
review I'm Talking about 
Jerusalem, third play of the 
Wesker Trilogy which, it is 
announced, will run as a season 
from 22nd August to 10th Sep- 
tember—each play to be given 
twice a week. The Last Angle 
(Arts, 26th July) and Miss Julie 
and The Proposal (Lyric Opera 
House, 28th July) must also be 
reviewed next time. Ballet 
Rambert (Sadler’s Wells), the 
Mexican Dance Company (Pic- 
cadilly) Festival Ballet (Festival 
Hall) and Voodoo — Haitian 
Dance Company (Westminster) 
all arrived during the latter 
days of July. 


QUTSTANDING productions 

during August include 
Robert Bolt’s new play, The 
Tiger and the Horse (Queen’s. 
24th August), Sparrers Can't 
Sing (Theatre Royal, Stratford 
E., 24th August) and Julius 
Caesar, given by the Youth 
Theatre in modern dress, which 
comes for a short season to the 
Queens on the IIth. The 
Princess is a new American 
musical due to open at the 
Strand on the 23rd, and there is 
to be an entirely new produc- 
tion of the world-famous 
musical play, Rose Marie, at 


Over the Footlights 





Harry Andrews for Stratford-upon-Avon 


A striking study by artist Feliks Topolski of Harry Andrews who left 
the cast of “ Ross” on 30th July to join the Stratford-upon-Avon 
company to appear as Leontes in ** The Winter's Tale,” which opens 
on 30th August. Tepolski’s portrait was specially drawn for this 
year’s Shakespeare Memorial Theatre souvenir which is wonderful value 
for 6s. and can be obtained from the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford. This handsome book, edited and designed by John 
Goodwin, contains information on all the plays presented in 1960 as 
well as notes on the players, producers, desi s and composers. 
Penelope Gilliatt’s article ‘* Peter Hall's First Stratford Season i 
most interesting and the souvenir which is lavishly illustrated also 
contains four full page colour plates. The beautiful cover and title 
page borders are by Lila de Nobili who designed the costumes for 
“The Two Gentlemen of Verona” and scenery and costumes for 
“Twelfth Night.” 





the Victoria Palace on the 22nd. Other nostalgic memories will also undoubtedly be aroused 
by the revival of Merrie England at Sadler's Wells on 10th August. 


The Royal Ballet will be at Covent Garden for a two-weeks Season opening on 15th 
August, and Ballets Africains are coming on the 15th for a season at the Piccadilly Theatre. 
On the 29th London is to be favoured by a visit from the Royal Swedish Opera Company, 
who will be appearing at the Opera House, Covent Garden, 


FS. 








New Shows Reviewed 





“The Laughing Academy’—Princes, 20th 
june 

“The Visit’—Royalty, 23rd June 
(See also pages 9-14) 

“Tomorrow, with Pictures!"—Duke of 
York’s, 27th June 
lonesco Double Bill—Arts 
“Oliver!"—New, 30th June 
“A Man for all Seasons’—Clobe, Ist July 
“Every Man in his Humour’’—Theatre 


29th June 


Royal, Stratford, E., 2nd July. 
“The Brides of March'’—St 


uly 
“Joie de Vivre’—Queen's, |4th July 


Martin's, 13th 











PRINCES 
“The Laughing Academy” 

R. CHARLES HAMBLETT’S play 

depicts a collection of scallywags living 
in derelict cabins vaguely sited near where 
Tobacco Road reaches the sea. The atmos- 
phere is Faulknerish. “Cactus Jack,” the 
natural head of the community, is _per- 
manently drunk. His young daughter is 
strangely unspoiled and he has, for selfish 
reasons, severely warned her about males 
and “romance.” The rest are moronic and 
include a simpleton inclined to violence. A 
young electrician takes refuge with these 
people after a beating-up and “ romance ” 
threatens. With the proceeds of a robbery, 
the tenants enjoy a drunken orgy in which 
they smash down their shacks. The morning 
after, the visit of the rent-collector is antici- 
pated with misgiving and “Cactus Jack” 
incites the simpleton to make a murderous 
attack upon the agent when he arrives. A 
policeman makes an ineffectual appearance. 
The electrician and the girl depart for good, 
and the depleted colony is left to enjoy the 
sunshine. 

For a poet’s play it seemed rather empty 
of meaning and owed quite a lot to the 
actors and to Mr. Anthony Page’s direction 
and to an evocative set by Mr. Sean Kenny. 
Mr. Warren Mitchell did good service as 
the chief drunk who was endowed with a 
great appreciation of the beauties of Nature, 
and Mr. lan Macnaughton lent conviction 
to the simpleton without occasioning distress. 
The guitar-playing by Mr. Tutte Lemkow 
lightened the weight of the matter for the 
thoughtful. H.G.M. 


ROYALTY 
“The Visit” 


URING the winter of 1957/58 the Lunts 
toured Great Britain and Ireland in 
Duerrenmatt’s play, then called Time and 


Again, intending to bring the play to Lon- 
don after the tour. Instead it was decided 
they should open Roger Stevens’ new theatre 
in New York, the Lunt-Fontanne, and so 
they returned to America, and The Visit was 
one of the biggest successes of the New 
York season. 

And now the Lunts have made history by 
opening another new theatre with the same 
play to another tremendous success. 

It is a sign of the times that a play of 
such virility and grisly sardonic symbolism 
as The Visit should have been chosen for 
this auspicious occasion, and that the limited 
season has been extended to meet popular 
demand. For this is in reality a modern 
morality play in the harsh idiom of our own 
times. The story, which by now must be 
well-known, has, of course, impelling drama- 
tic force in its own right on a kind of grand 
guignol level, but the author leaves us in no 
doubt about the purpose behind his highly 
theatrical presentation. 

Man's hypocrisy and self-deception 
particularly that of man in the mass—is well- 
defined, as is his overweening greed. Thus 
Schill’s fellow citizens and friends pay lip 
homage to their loyalty to Anton Schill, 
while in the very act of unconsciously 
organising his death—the price for the vast 
sum of money that will satisfy their greed. 
The trumped-up trial is a masterpiece of 
“rationalisation”—it is necessary for the 
good of all that Schill shall die (it could be 
necessary in like manner to start a nuclear 
war!). We notice the innocent, cheerful high 
spirits of the poverty-stricken populace on 
the eve of their benefactress’s arrival-—their 
gloom and uneasy misery when, their 
material well-being ensured, they watch her 
leave with Schill’s dead body. 

What also of this woman, Claire, hardened 
into complete inhumanity by a lifetime of 
hatred and dreams of vengeance, she also 
has her “just reward’-—-the corpse of the 
only man she ever loved. And Schill, who 
so light-heartedly betrayed the girl who 
turned into this monstrosity of a woman, 
can only find peace when he stops running 
away from his conscience. These and many 
other aspects of the play are borne in upon 
us. 

Lynn Fontanne, who magnificently pre- 
sents incarnate evil as Claire, and Alfred 
Lunt as Anton Schill, dominate the play 
with their larger-than-life performances. But 
the numerous supporting players, under the 








sé * ” 

Oliver! A scene from Lionel Bart’s smash hit 
musical at the New Theatre. Georgia Brown in the 
réle of Nancy, is singing her number * It’s a fine love ” 
with the assistance of The Artful Dodger (Martin 
Horsey), Oliver (Keith Hamshere) and Bet (Diane Grey). 
Based on Dickens’ “ Oliver Twist,” this outstanding 
British musical is directed by Peter Coe with décor by 
Sean Kenny (the décor being a highlight of the show). 


(Picture by Alec Murray) 


direction of Peter Brook, have their moments 
in a production of cleverly induced “atmos- 
phere.” The movement is swift, unhampered 
by Teo Otto's self-effacing décor, which 
makes full use of the revolve. FS. 


DUKE OF YORK'S 
“Tomorrow with Pictures” 


UTHORS Anthony Creighton and Ber- 
nard Miller have the idea, apparently, 
that the doyens of newspaperdom and jour- 
nalism speak only in uninhibited clichés, 
which take on a superficial, bigger and better 
verbosity with every drink “over the eight.” 
In fact, this is just another tale of mixed-up 
kids and latter-day frustration, disguised by 
reams of self-conscious, over-clever dialogue. 
But we were grateful for the opportunity 
of seeing the American actress, Irene Dailey, 
who very nearly retrieved the situation with 
an astonishingly dynamic and emotional per- 
formance as the woman editor of over-riding 
ambition who fell for an English press lord. 
Anthony Creighton himself appeared as a 
newspaper reporter, and also outstanding in 
the cast were James Patterson, Conrad 
Phillips, Marjory Hawtrey and James 
Villiers. Bernard Miller directed, F.S. 


ARTS 
Ionesco Double Bill 


F the two plays, The Shepherd's Chame- 

leon and Victims of Duty, it was the 
latter which possessed the authentic Ionesco 
spirit of crazy symbolism. The first play, ir 
which Ionesco himself is seen tackling a 
bevy of critics who want him to “conform.” 
seemed to miss the target. The other, in 
which the unfortunate Choubert (Toke 
Townley) is made to search the depths and 
heights for “Mallot,” driven on by the De- 
tective (Richard Briers), is often hilarious 
and packed full of double meanings. The 
company, entering into the spirit with dead- 
pan earnestness, also included Betty Huntley- 
Wright, Amanda Grinling, Garfield Morgan, 
John Barrard and Keith Marsh. The 
plays were directed by Clifford Williams and 
designed by Nevil Dickin. F:S. 


NEW 
“Oliver !”’ 


TAGE versions of Dickens's stories have 
usually been unsatisfactory. Oliver 
Twist was early exploited. Forster relates 
that he accompanied Dickens tc the Surrey 
Theatre in December 1838, shortly after the 
book’s publication, to see a representation of 
Oliver Twist and that Dickens, in the middle 
of the first scene, lay down in a corner of 
the box and did not rise until the curtain 
fell. Of course, his sensational tales of 
pathos and drama became, in the theatre, 
compressed to mere librettos and they re- 
quired music. Lionel Bart’s music, in the 
present instance, is tuneful, catchy and lively. 
The musical numbers, especially in the first 
half, have “hit” quality. This is a capital 
melodrama and it moves briskly under Peter 
Coe’s direction. 

Sean Kenny's ingenious designs are re- 
markable for pictorial variety and dramatic 
suggestion. A timber set, like a pen for pet 
mice, fills the stage with many stairs and a 
revolving centre. The low life, early Vic- 
torian, cockney characters with high-spirited 
abandon run in and out of the apertures and 
up and down the stairs. 

Mr. Bart has eliminated three parts of 
the novel and condensed the rest into a 





“Oliver”’ (Contd) 


coherent plot which ends soon after the 
death of Sikes. This scene is one of general 
confusion, which had, on the second night, 
the appearance of being unavoidable rather 
than intended. For a few seconds the action 
was (most acceptably) frozen whilst Sikes’s 
dog padded down the steps and slunk into 
the wings. 


Dickens used to read the murder of Nancy 
to such effect that people fainted. Music 
would have spared them that, but it allows 
no character or episode to be developed as 
fully as a public reading would require. Mr. 
Bart’s witty presentation manages to pre- 
serve the compassionate delineaton of the 
original Oliver, and the part is very well 
played by Keith Hamshere, excellently cast. 
a small, fair, gentle figure who just held 
his own, thanks to innate artistry aided by 
production. 

The chief villain was the chief comic, as 
in the mystery plays. Fagin was supplied 
with some good numbers and Ron Moody 
put them over with the contained zest of a 
virtuoso. Danny Sewell presented Sikes as 
Cruickshank drew him and he played him to 
match. The same may be said of Paul 
Whitsun-Jones’s Bumble. Georgia Brown’s 
Nancy met the requirements of the music 
and in doing so inevitatly lost touch with 


New Robert Bolt Play 


L to R: Paul Scofield (Sir Thomas More), John Carson 
(William Roper) and Leo McKernan (The Common Man) 
im a scene from Act Il of Robert Bolt’s new historial 
play, which has aroused great interest. Directed at the 
Globe by Noel Willman with décor by Motley, the 
play is presented by H. M. Tennent Ltd. We hope to 
feature this important new play fully in pictures mext 
month. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


the creature of the author's fancy. We can- 
not have everything. “Oliver” should run 


for a year and start a fashion in setting 
Dickens to music. H.G.M. 


GLOBE 
A Man for all :Seasons”™ 


IR Thomas More, a man born ahead of 
his time, is an intriguing character, and 
Robert olt successfully brought him to life 
within the limits of the play—leading to in- 
evitable comparisons with Brecht’s Galileo. 
For A Man for all Seasons is given subjec- 
tive treatment, the play taking place in an 
effective all-purpose set designed by Motley, 
and boasting a commentator, The Common 
Man. The latter has recourse to a modern 
history book on occasion, so that we have 
the salutory experience of being reminded, 
for instance, which of More’s persecutors 
were themselves to come to a “sticky end” 
in the years following the play’s end. 

The Common Man appears as Matthew, 
Sir Thomas's servant, as prison warder and 
as executor, and always as an unscrupulous, 
amoral character, taking advantage of the 
situations created by the high-ups. Given 
splendid, full-hlooded treatment by Leo Mc- 
Kern, The Common Man also, ironically 
enough, sets the scene on the stage, to a run- 
ning commentary of timeless roguery. 

Paul Scofield gives another most telling 
performance in the title réle. With great 
restraint he portrays More as a gently sar- 
donic intellectual, whose refusal to recant 
begins to look like innate pig-headedness, 
until we realise to the full the firm inner 
integrity, born of his precise legal mind, 
which must inevitably bring him to the point 
of no return. Comparisons with Galileo 
the man who did recant, are interesting and 
inevitable at a time when “Religion versus 
Science” is still a common enough headline. 

There are other good perfomances, par- 
ticularly from Willoughby Goddard, Andrew 
Keir and Richard Leech, as Wolsey, Crom- 
well and the King. Noel Willman directed. 

FS. 
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Ben Jonson at Stratford, E. 


BOB GRANT as Kitely and MICHAEL McKEVITT 
as George Downright, ** a plain Squire,”’ in the Theatre 
Workshop's production of “Every Man in his 
Humour,” reviewed below, and recently at the Theatre 
Royal, Stratford, E. and at the Paris Festival. The 
next production at Stratford will be ‘* Sparrers Can't 
Sing,’ “a slice of Stepney life,’ by Stephen Lewis, 
who for the past year has been appearing in the role 
of “Princess Grace” in Brendan Behan's “ The 
Hostage.” 


(Picture by Jeff Vickers) 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford, EAS 
**Every Man in his Humour’ 
EN JONSON'S play presents a variety 
of Elizabethan London types, fixed in 
their period and not easily translatable into 
the present day. It follows that a sense of 
period and a degree of style are called for 
in the presentation. Theatre Workshop has 
never been notable for these qualities. Alas, 
in many instances, the lines were not even 
clearly delivered. But there was no weak- 
ness in attack. An untemperamental, well- 
drilled company extracted a lot of good fun 
out of the old play. Once more, Miss Joan 
Littlewood’s lively invention, considerably 
aided on this occasion by Mr. John Bury’s 
skill in design, has animated a script that 
lies quite flat on the page. 

The setting calls for chief praise. It en- 
abled action to take place simultaneously on 
two levels and was most pleasant to look 
at. Mr. Bob Grant gave a spirited portrait, 
after Mr. Miles Malleson, of the merchant 
Kitely. and Mr. Brian Murphy played 
Captain Bobadil, Dickens’s favourite part. 
a long way after Dickens. Mr. Roy Kinnear 
made amusing points in the part of Master 
Matthew, a poetaster. H.G.M. 


ST. MARTIN'S 
**The Brides of March” 


R. JOHN CHAPMAN is an accom- 
plished writer of farce, as the success 
of Dry Rot and Simple Spymen testify. 
Not having seen them, one presumes that 
The Brides of March is not vintage Chap- 
man. Even so, after the still-born efforts 
inflicted upon the West End lately, it is 
acceptable, not merely as a change but on 
its merits as light entertainment. 

The plot is simple. An English Civil 
Servant is bequeathed one-tenth of an 
Arabian sheik’s estate in kind. Five 
odalisques arrive as a first consignment. He 
is embarrassed, his American wife is 
affronted, his raffish brother is delighted. 
Given pretty girls, funny men and the proper 
pace, laughter is assured. The lines are not 


remarkable but Mr. Wallace Douglas, who 
directed, has looked after the pace. Mr. 
David Stoll, as the Civil Servant, is funny, 
after Mr. Ralph Lynn, and Mr. William 
Kendall particularly so, somewhat after the 
late Tom Walls. Miss Diana Decker does 
not lack Transatlantic appeal. The names of 
Mr. Hugh Wakefield and Mr. Ferdy Mayne 
may be mentioned as evidence that support- 
ing réles have been well filled. H.G.M. 


QUEENS 
** Joie de Vivre” 


HE kindest thing we can say about this 
failure is that it was a lamentable mis- 
take for Terence Rattigan ever to have fallen 
for the temptation to turn his classic comedy 


into a musical. It could be argued that a 
more modern or more lively musical score 
would have helped, or alternatively that the 
incongruous references to atom bombs 
should have been eschewed in favour of 
making it a “ period” musical, leaning to- 
wards burlesque. 

For the record the music was by Robert 
Stolz and lyrics by Paul Dehn. The show 
was directed by William Chappell in décor 
by Peter Rice. No one could blame Donald 
Sinden, Joan Heal, Joanna Rigby, Robin 
Hunter and Barrie Ingham, who headed the 
cast, for the unhappy early withdrawal. F.S. 
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Claire: Superb. Wonderful arms, powerful hands. Have you ever strangled a man with them? 


A dramatic moment from Act I, after the arrival of the fabulously wealthy Claire Zachanassian 

in Gullen, the small German town where she was born. She makes the acquaintance 

of some of the present-day citizens. L to R: Ottilie Schill (Diana Beevers), Anton Schill, her 

father (Alfred Lunt), Frau Schill, her mother (Daphne Newton), Burgomaster (George Rose), 

Bobby, Claire’s legal retainer (John Wyse), Claire (Lynn Fontanne), Athlete (Trevor Barnett) 
and Frau Burgomaster (Nuna Davey). 


“The Visit’’ at the Royalty 


ONDON’S new theatre opened to a powerful success with 
Duerrenmatt’s “ The Visit” on 23rd June, with the Lunts 
triumphing in the leading réles. To meet the unexpected 
demand, the limited season has been extended into October. 
“The Visit,’ a play of overwhelming moral impact, is here 
Angus McBean given in an adaptation by Maurice Valency, and Peter Brook 
returns to London with a grimly realistic production. The set- 
tings and costumes are by Teo Otto. The play is presented 
by H. M. Tennent Ltd. and Two Arts Ltd., in association with 

Bernard Delfont. 


Pictures by 
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Schill And in the Konradsweil Forest, she used to come 
running to meet me—barefooted with her beautiful red 
hair streaming behind her 


The opening scene of the play in which Gullen 
prepares for the imminent arrival of her most 
famous daughter—the eccentric multi-million- 
airess, and much married Claire Zachanassian. 
Spirits run high, for it is expected Claire will 
shower her munificence on the proverty-stricken 
town, where unemployment is rife. Schill, the 
town’s most respected citizen, recalls light- 
heartedly his memories of Claire of long ago. 


Below 
Claire: Isn't he handsome in his Latin way? 


The townspeople look on awestruck when 
Claire arrives with her strange entourage. She 
has with her her latest husband, Pedro (Myles 
Eason), who seems bored by the whole affair 
except for the possibility of some fishing. Later 
it seems that Claire will indeed come to the 
rescue of the town with a vast sum of money 

but she has her price: the life of none other 
than the much-loved Schill, the man who 
betrayed her in her youth. The burgomaster 
and people are shocked; they would never 
dream of paying such a price for their pros- 

perity! 











Claire: Thank you, my dears Congratulations, Burgomaster 
Extraordinary children. 

The Burgomaster leaves no stone unturned to 

impress their distinguished visitor. 

Below: 

Pedro: Look, Angel, Four kilos. 

A scene from Act II. While Pedro relieves the 

boredom by some fishing, Claire waits, impassive, 
for her ultimatum to the town to be answered. 





Schill: Why are you crowding 
me? 
As time goes on Schill, in 
his shop, becomes sud- 
denly suspicious because 
all his customers are 
buying up the goods on 
credit. Panic sets in, and 
notwithstanding his 
friends’ assurance of their 
loyalty, he begins to fear 
for his life. 











Teacher Have pity, 
madame—pity. That 
is the highest justice 
Only the school- 
master (Brian 
Wilde), sees to 
what terrible abyss 
the town is being 
led by  Claire’s 
diabolical revenge. 
He pleads with her 
as she sits, a regal 
figure, in the sedan 
chair which is her 
bizarre form of 
transport. The 
schoolmaster begs 
her to start the 
wheels of industry 
going again as a 
business proposi- 
tion, only to be 
told that she al- 
ready owns all the 
mills and factories 
in the town. 


The by now terror- 
stricken Schill has 
learned that even 
the church has 
bought a new bell 

in anticipation 
of the wealth to 
come! The burgo- 
master comes, still 
paying lip service 
to the idea that the 
town would never 
sacrifice its most 
popular citizen, 
but tells Schill that 
there can now be 
no question of his 
becoming the new 
burgomaster on 
account of his be- 
trayal of Claire in 

his youth. 











Schill: Oh, you’ were 
beautiful. 


Claire: You were strong. 
The time you fought 
those two railwaymen 
who were following me. 
I wiped the blood from 
your face with my red 
petticoat. 


Claire, dressed in 
peasant costume, 
meets Schill in the 
woods — scene of 
their love - making 
long years ago. For 
a moment it must 
have seemed to 
Schill that she has 
relented. 


Claire: Your love for me 
died years ago, Anton. 
But my love for you 
would not. die. It 
turned into something 
strong like the hidden 
roots of the forest. 
something evil like white 
mushrooms that grow 
unseen in the darkness 


Nothing has 
changed. Claire’s all- 
consuming lust for 
revenge is still upper- 
most. The inevitable 
happens. Schill is 
arrested and brought 
to trial, and follow- 
ing a travesty of 
justice, sentenced to 
death, according to 
Claire’s wishes. 





The grim scene of Schill’s execution—by strangling 


one-time friends. 


Policeman (Kenneth Thornett): Enter the lane 


in the presence of the town’s elders— his 


At the last Schill seems to have lost his fear, and goes with dignity to his 


savage death. 


Claire. Cover his face 


The avenger comes to 
satisfy herself that 
vengeance has _ been 
done Then, having 
kept her side of the 
bargain, she leaves the 
town in grisly proces- 
sion with Schill’s body 
following in the ebony 
coffin she had brought 
with her. The citizens, 
their future material 
prosperity assured, 
watch her departure in 
the deepest gloom 
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@ ARTIST Stanley Parker. who 

is at present in Italy, has sent 
us this striking signed study of 
Vittorio Gassman, the famous 
Italian actor. Our picture, right, 
shows Mr. Parker in Rome, where 
he was recently filming with his 
brother Kenny Parker. While 
there Mr. Parker unfortunately in- 
jured his right hand and was pre- 
vented from drawing. We are glad 
to say that he has now recovered. 
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“ROSS” 





12 Panton Street, S.W.1 





Costumes & Uniforms 
by 


NATHAN'S 


1790 
WHI. 5245 





Old Vic 1960-1961 Season 


N interesting company is lined up for the 

next Old Vic Season. Judith Anderson, 
Barbara Jefford, Valerie Taylor, Peggy 
Mount, Gwen Watford, Douglas Campbell, 
Robert Harris, Paul Rogers and Tommy 
Steele will be in the 60-strong company, 
which will permit the formation of two 
separate companies, one in the Waterloo 
Road, the other on tour. 

The Seagull, in a new translation, Romeo 
and Juliet, Schiller’s Mary Stuart, She Stoops 
to Conquer, A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Henry IV, Part I and Twelfth Night will be 
given at the Old Vic. Saint Joan, The 
Importance of Being Earnest and a new 
Benthall production of Macbeth are the 
plays for the tour. The Seagull (with Judith 
Anderson, Tony Britton, Cyril Luckham and 
Ralph Michael in the cast) opens at the 
Edinburgh Festival on 22nd August, before 
coming to the Old Vic on Ist September, 
for a four-and-a-half weeks’ run. Paul 
Rogers and Barbara Jefford lead the tour- 
ing company in Macbeth, to be presented 
first at the Olympia, Dublin, on 19th Septem- 
ber, as part of the Dublin Theatre Festival. 

Franco Zeffirelli will be the designer and 
director of Romeo and Juliet, opening at the 
Old Vic on 4th October. This will be Zeffi- 
relli’s first straight work in this country. * 
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Counterweight Scenery Sets 

for “ Ross” and Screens for 

* Galileo ” Productions supplied 
and installed by : — 


LIFT & ENGINEERING LTD. 


172A LAVENDER HILL 
LONDON S.W.11. 
(Telephone BATtersea 8656/7) 


Manufacturers of Revolving 
Stages, and all types of 
Theatre Engineering 
Equipment 

















Alec Guinness as Lawrence of Arabia. 


““BRoss”’” at the Haymarket 


ERENCE RATTIGAN’S play, which was reviewed fully in our June issue, is among the 

year’s big successes, and Sir Alec’s performance in the title réle is one of the most 

brilliant of his career. The action of the play, which is directed by Glen Byam Shaw with 

décor by Motley, begins and ends at a Royal Air Force depot near London, in 1922. The 

middle section, covering the period 1916-1918, is set in the Middle East. “ Ross” is presented 
by H. M. Tennent Ltd. 
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Flight Lieutenant Stoker: I want these people's names now. That's an order, Ross. 
The opening scene at the Royal Air Force depot. Aircraftman Ross (Alec Guinness) has been 
brought up on a disciplinary charge for overstaying a late pass. He claims he was dining 
out with members of the nobility, including the Archbishop of Canterbury! It looks like 
insubordination to the presiding officer. L to R: Aircraftman Evans (John Southworth), Ross. 


Aircraftman — Dickin- 

son (Gerald Harper), 

Flight Sergt. Thomp- 

son (Dervis Ward) 

and Flight Lieutenant 

Stoker (Geoffrey Col- 
ville). 


ir hands off 


Parsons: What did you say? 
Ross I dislike being 
touched 


Ross, on charge, 
begins a bout of 
malaria, but rebuffs 
Aircraftman Parsons 
(Peter Bayliss) when 
he tries to be helpful. 
Aircraftman Dickinson 
listens in the back- 
ground. Better edu- 
cated than Evans or 
Parsons, he suddenly 
realises that the mys- 
terious Ross is none 
other than Lawrence 
of Arabia. He pro- 
ceeds to blackmail 
him. 








Lawrence: You know, Storrs, I've always rather enjoyed dressing up. How do I look? 
Storrs: The most Anglo-Saxon Arab I ever saw. 


ee ee me 


The clock turns back to 1916. The unknown young Lawrence, already disliked as an aggressive 
upstart by many on Allenby’s staff, has won over the General and is about to start out on 
his desert campaign against the Turks, disguised as an Arab. L to R: Rashid (Charles 
Lawrence) and Hamed (Robert Arnold), the two young Arabs who will accompany Lawrence, 
and Ronald Storrs (Anthony 
Nicholls). 


Captain His Excellency telegraphed to 
Damascus and had it sent down by the 
railway 

Auda: Ah—this is a noble sight 


Lawrence has gained the allegiance 
of the influential Arab Chief, Auda 
Abu Tayi. who agrees to fight for 
the Allied cause. The Turkish 
Military Governor, already plotting 
to capture Lawrence, sends his 
Captain (Basil Hoskins) with a 
bribe (a set of false teeth!) to 
Auda. With incredible courage 
Lawrence deliberately plants him- 
self a few steps away—Auda does 
not betray him! 











Lawrence: Ah, I see. The infidel corporal has not understood the laws of Allah. You must forgive him. 
Lawrence had a reputation for ruthlessness, and ultimately both Hamed and Rashid were to 
die in the campaign. But by then they had both become his faithful friends, and their loss 

cut deep. 


Below: Lawrence: Oh Ross—how did I become you? 
Lawrence, disguised as an Arab beggar—just 
before his capture by the Turks—is permitted 
a forward look, in a play which on occasion 
steps out of time to pose the enigma of the 
true character of Lawrence of Arabia. 


General: For you, killing wasn’t enough. You had to be 
ended. The door at the bottom of the stairs is unlocked 
It leads into the street. 


Taken by the enemy at last, Lawrence is tor- 
tured and defiled at the hands of the sadistic 
Military Governor (Geoffrey Keen), and crawls 
painfully and broken in spirit out into freedom. 





FR RE tg A ee RESON CIELO 


Allenby: Oh, God, this is agony 


The victorious General Allenby 
(Harry Andrews), is interviewed by 
the press. But as yet there is no 
news of Lawrence, who it was ex- 
pected would be at headquarters 
to share in the triumph. Left: 
A.D. (lan Clark), and right (next 
to Ronald Storrs), Colonel Barring- 
ton (Leon Sinden). (The réle of 
Allenby is now played by Brewster 
Mason.) 


Below: 
Allenby: Why didn’t you let me know you 
were here? 


Lawrence: 1 understood you were busy 
with the press. 


Suddenly Lawrence puts in an 
appearance. All are astonished at 
the change in him. His ebullience 
has vanished, and although this is 
not the end of his work in Arabia, 
he is now on the road that leads to 
the obscurity of Ajircraftman 
“Ross.” 











Auda: I have lost many sons— 
yes, and grandsons—but for 
none of them did I grieve so 
much as I did for you—that 
day when you left us and we 
thought you had gone for 
ever 


The moving scene of 

farewell between Law- 

rence and Auda Abu 
Tayi. 


Auda: Tell them, G.H.Q., tell 
them in England what I, 
Auda Abu Tayi. say of el 
Aurans. Of Manhood the 
man. Of Freedom free. A 
spirit without equal I see 
no flaw in him. And if any 
offal-eating traitor should ever 
deny the greatness of that 
man may the curse of Auda 
fall upon his dune-filled head 


Colonel Barrington, one 
of those who refused to 
believe Lawrence was 
anything but a_ swash- 
buckling adventurer, re- 
ceives a piece of Auda’s 
mind. At this point the 
action returns to the 
Royal Air Force depot 
of the opening scene. The 
blackmailer divulges 
Ro secret, and the Air 
Ministry is staggered and 
affronted to find they 
number Lawrence of 
Arabia among their raw 
recruits! He must be 
dismissed the service. At 
the play’s end he prepares 
to leave — perhaps, he 
says, to try again to find 
the obscurity he wants, 
using another name— 
maybe Shaw. 











Whispers from 
the Wings by 


Looker-on 


MIRIAM KARLIN, who is now 
appearing in the successfel 
musical *“Fings Ain’t Wot They 
Used T’Be,” at the Garrick. 


F a young actress went to Miriam Karlin 

for advice, advice about stepping across 
that threshold which divides the drama 
school from the professional theatre, Miss 
Karlin would say without hesitation, “Never 
turn down work!” 

That has been the philosophy Miss Karlin 
has followed. She has taken every sort and 
kind of part that came along and that is why 
her versatility has such enormous latitude— 
why she can appear in chic contemporary 
comedies, convey the essence of Yiddish 
family life in Spring Song or the heart of 
shady Soho in Fings Ain't Wot They Used 
T’Be, or turn her hand to all the varied 
topics exploited in intimate revue. In other 


words, she is an actress, as opposed to a 
purveyor of personality. 
While studying at the Royal Academy of 


Dramatic Art, Miss Karlin was rather intense 
about Shakespeare and only Stratford-upon- 
Avon interested her. She missed getting into 
the company on two different occasions by 
a hair’s breadth; it was a bitter disappoint- 
ment, but she eventually took it in her stride 
and life went on. 

In fact, she even took variety in her stride. 
As a child she was always known as the 
Little Ruth Draper in the family circle 
because she liked doing a solo act, which 
amused them all so much. As time went on 
she used to appear at the Palladium on 
Sunday evenings, featured in programmes 
arranged in aid of Jewish charities. She was 
hailed as the female Julian Rose and on the 
strength of one of these Sunday night suc- 
cesses, she was booked for a short variety 
tour of the provinces. She went to Brigh- 
ton, Finsbury Park, Chelsea Palace, Aber- 
deen and other places. 

“I died the death,” is Miss Karlin’s final 
comment on that unhappy sequence of her 
career. It was a far cry from the Jewish 
audiences who packed the Palladium on 
Sunday night to the Scottish folk who hardly 
came near the theatre in Aberdeen on Mon- 
day night. She was greeted with the stony 


silence of bewilderment and felt like sailing 
out to sea after the performance and never 
coming, back. 

“It was hell at the time,” recalled Miss 
Karlin, “ but now I can see the amusing side 
and realise that I was learning one of the 
most valuable lessons of my career. The 
loneliness of it was agonising. I often did 
not know any of the other people on the 
bill. They had their own problems to think 
about, so no one really cared what happened 
to me. I soon found out why so many 
variety artists move round with an entourage 
to give them moral support. 

“ Above all, that tour was valuable be- 
cause it made me super-sensitive to audience 
reaction. Through standing out there alone 
on that bare stage and facing a house that 
was not always in the happiest or the most 
receptive frame of mind, I learned a lot. Now, 
I am acutely aware, even when appearing in 
a straight play, of how it is being received 
and though there is no demonstration from 
the audience, I can smell the weak spots 
when interest begins to flag, no matter how 
slightly. That is something I acquired as a 
result of going on the halls. So even that 
unhappy episode paid a good dividend.” 

Miriam Karlin is delightfully free and 
easy to meet and appears to take her career 
as part of a life-long joke. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. She is deadly 
serious about her work and always in her 
dressing-room a good hour and a half before 
the curtain goes up. She likes to arrange the 
flowers and enjoy the tranquillity of her 
back-stage oasis before she starts the night’s 
work. “ When you come to think about it,” 


(Continued on page 34) 





1 SG TR rE INCRE 


JOHN RAGIN as Ferdinand, and MORRIS CARNOVSKY as Prospero, CLAYTON CORZATTE as Ariel and 
JOYCE EBERT as Miranda in a scene from ** The Tempest” in this Year’s American Shakespeare Festival at 


Stratford, Conn. 


(Picture by Martha Holmes, New York) 


b 
Echoes from Broadway _ pana — 


HE 


TEMPEST, one of Shakespeare’s 

most delightful plays, was given a 
thoroughly delightful production by the 
American Shakespeare Festival in Stratford, 
Connecticut. The offering was placed in 
the summer repertory with the previously 
opened Twelfth Night. Antony and Cleo- 
patra was to be added the latter part of 
July, concluding the trio of 1960 perform- 
ances. 

There was a highly satisfying joining of 
directorial concept, zestful acting, and 
imaginative settings and costumes in The 
Tempest. The first half (it was played with 
one intermission) went skilfully to work in 
establishing the theme, characters and con- 
trivances of plot. In the latter portion, after 
the story line is pretty well completed, the 
presentation was given an exhilarating lift 
in the handling of the fantasy sequences. 
Chief among these were the wedding scene 
of Ferdinand and Miranda, and the con- 
frontation of Alonzo, Sebastian and Antonio 
with the spirites and elves who reduce these 
malefactors to abject fright. 

The wedding scene was beautifully carried 
out. Fanciful settings emerged as if by 
magic (as they should), the “spirits” 
appeared in the guise of fairy queens. Song 
was introduced, along with a pantomimic 


ritual set to music. It was an ideal inter- 
pretation of the quality of romantic fantasy 
with which the author endowed the play. 

In the scene where the evil Neapolitan 
rulers have their pretences stripped from 
them purely by psychological means, the 
elves were made up and costumed to look 
like a 17th century explorer’s idea of the 
wild savages inhabiting the New World. 
Their faces painted outlandishly, brandishing 
spears and clubs, they conquered their 
victims merely by going through the motions 
of physical attack after they had tempted 
them with a spurious array of food and 
drink. 

Another highly entertaining feature of the 
production were the broad comedy scenes 
involving Caliban, Trinculo, and Stephano. 
These were carefully planned and executed 
(again utilising occasional music and panto- 
mimic dance rhythms), and portrayed with 
emphatic comic effect by, respectively, Earle 
Hyman, William Hickey and Clifton James. 

There was a happy meeting of Shakes- 
peare’s poetry, philosophy and authority in 
Morris Carnovsky’s portrayal of Prospero, 
the defrauded Duke of Milan, who, through 
the power of intellectual knowledge, has 
made himself the master of supernatural 
forces on the mid-ocean Bermudian Island. 





Joyce Ebert made a charming Miranda— 
pretty, youthfully feminine, and humour- 
ously capricious. 

John Ragin was a handsome, romantic 
Ferdinand. Patrick Hines, as the benevolent, 
good-willed, elderly Gonzalo, made this réle 
stand out with unusual effectiveness. Par- 
ticularly to be noted was his rendition of 
the speech extolling the structure of an 
“ideal” society, in which Shakespeare could 
have been ssatirising today’s social and 
economic planners. 

A great deal of credit for this fine pro- 
duction should go to director William Ball 
for his concept of the theme as a whole, as 
well as the details of imagery, comedy and 
colourful flights of fancy. Robert Fletcher 
was responsible for design of the stunning 
costumes and scenery. 

Some miles outside of New York City 
proper, the Jones Beach Marine Theatre has 
established itself as a perennial entertain- 
ment attraction ideally suited to playgoing 
during the warm weather solstice. Guy 
Lombardo this year presented his fourth 
production there, a revival of the 35-year-old 
musical, Hit the Deck. Seagoing aspects of 
the show were elaborated upon to take 
advantage of the lagoon which is a part of 
the stage setting. A motor boat race was 
incorporated into the action. Deck of a 


battleship bristled with guns pointed across 


the water at the audience. 

Ira Wallach was called in to do some 
adapting of the original book by Herbert 
Fields. In addition to the memorable popular 
tunes Vincent Youmans composed for the 
show, there were inserted a few of his other 
songs. Result was an appealing score, offer- 
ing. among others, “ Time on My Hands,” 
“I Know That You Know,” “ Sometimes 
I'm Happy,” and “ Hallelujah.” 

This version of Hit The Deck moved from 
waterfront to waterfront, now in a coffee 
house in Newport, Rhode Island, again in a 
yacht club of that elegant resort; shattering 
the deck of the aforementioned battleship 
with dancing; gaining Latin American atmos- 
phere with a scene in a harbour-side night 
club to the south, 

Carpists perhaps could complain about 
the rather antedated plot of the proceedings 
and some of the more obvious, uninspired 
bits of dialogue and comedy repartee. Salient 
elements, however, were the lively, exciting 


LEILA MARTIN and JOHN IRVING in “ Ernest 
ia Love,” the new masical, reviewed in this page. 
(Picture by Eileen Darby) 


excursions across decks. water, and sailor 
and shore-leave sites; exuberant dancing, 
and excellent renditions of the soundly con- 
trived, pleasant tunes. Added to which was 
the nautical charm of the theatre’s setting. 
Performing well in leading réles were Gene 
Nelson, Jane Kean, Betty Ann Grove and 
Jules Munshin. 

One of the more engaging of recent off- 
Broadway offerings in New York was Ernest 
in Love, a musicalised version of Oscar 
Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest. As 
a whole, the well known comedy was 
accorded smart, attractive treatment which 
carried out the spirit of the original. Lee 
Pockriss wrote music possessing a cheerful, 
animated quality in simple melodies. Lyrics 
by Anne Croswell were lightly allied to the 
score, the characters and the situations. 

In non-singing portions, a good number 
of the scenes and lines were retained intact 
from the play. That redoubtable dowager, 
Lady Bracknell, admirably enacted by Sara 
Seegar, again proved herself one of the 
memorable comedy characters in modern 
playwriting. The four young people caught 
up in the ludicrous maze concocted by Mr. 
Wilde were performed suitably with outward 
seriousness and touches of heightened 
stylisation by Leila Martin (Gwendolen), 
Gerrianne Raphael (Cecily), John Irving 
(John), and Louis Edmonds (Algernon). 

Also present were the familiar friends, 
Miss Prism, Dr. Chasuble and Lane, plus 
an assortment of others, all of whom be- 
haved with gaiety and verve. During the 
past season, off-Broadway presented a num- 
ber of nostalgic musical offerings. Ernest 
in Love fitted attractively into the pattern. * 
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PROFESSIONAL DEPARTMENT AT 
5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Garden) 


Enquiries for New Costumes, Purchase or Hire, First Floor 
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Bernard Miles as Galileo Galilei and Michael Platt as Andrea, his housekeeper’s 
young son, in an early scene from the play. 


“The Life of Galileo” 


CENES from Bertolt Brecht’s “The Life of Galileo” which opened 
at the Mermaid on 16th June. The play is given in the English 
adaptation by Charles Laughton with additional translation by H. B. 
Pictures by Fortuin, William Glen-Doepel, Martin Esslin and Bernard Miles, and 
Andrew Cockrill with music by Hanns Eisler. The setting is designed by Michael 
Stringer with costumes by Suzanne Glanister. Bernard Miles, as 
well as playing the title réle, also produced, and so great has been 
the play’s success, that the season has been extended. 
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Galileo, a Professor of Mathematics 
at the University of Padua, shows the 
young Andrea the crude telescope he 
has just made, Having learnt from 
a new pupil of a telescope recently 
made in Holland and urgently need- 
ing money for his own studies, 
Galileo decides to make an improved 
telescope himself and present it to 
the Senate. 


Below: Galileo, who has long 
believed that the theory of Coper- 
nicus is right, finds the proof he 
needs. With the aid of his telescope 
he discovers that the Moon is a body 
like the Earth, with valleys and 
mountains, and that the Earth is not 
the centre of the universe as stated 
by the Greek philosophers. He shows 
his friend, Sagredo (Colin Ellis) the 
moons of Jupiter which he has just 
discovered. 











P went 
Pa. 





Galileo seeks the patronage of Prince Cosmo at his court in Venice. L to R, Federzoni (Dan 

Meaden), Galileo’s lens grinder, Galileo, Philosopher (Norman Henry), Mathematician 

(Richard Pescud), Prince Cosmo (Malcolm Butterworth) and the Chamberlain (John 
Boddington). 


The Church, which has 
rejected Copernicus’s 
theory that the earth 
moved round the sun in 
favour of the teachings 
of Aristotle and Ptolemy, 
who believed that the 
Earth was stationary and 
at the centre of all 
things, is angered by 
Galileo’s theories and 
sends for him. The situ- 
ation is not eased when 
Clavius, astrologer to the 
Vatican, confirms that 
Galileo’s findings are 
correct, During a meet- 
ing with the Cardinals 
Bellarmin and Barberini, 
Cardinal Bellarmin 
(Robert Perceval, left) 
warns Galileo of the 
danger to himself if he 
persists in his _ heresy. 
However, Cardinal Bar- 
berini (Michael Grif- 
fiths), himself a 
mathematician, is more 
sympathetic. Galileo, 
having a liking for the 
good things in life and 
sensing the danger, turns 
his attention to his other 
studies. 





Above: The Carnival Scene, which shows how the people twist Galileo's teachings to their 
own ends. Below: Cardinal Barberini, the new Pope, being robed for an audience, performs the 


lavabo. 











During the most impressive 
and ritualistic robing scene, 
the Inquisitor (Geoffrey Rose) 
comes to the new Pope to per- 
suade him to take action 
against Galileo, who, on learn- 
ing that Barberini had been 
chosen to succeed had renewed 
his studies and his support of 
the Copernican theory. Barber- 
ini, believing Galileo to be 
right, is loth to proceed against 
the scientist. 


Right: The Inquisitor prevails 
and Galileo is ordered to Rome 
to stand trial. Barberini in- 
sists that no torture be used 
and the Inquisitor assures him 
that this will not be necessary. 
He is proved right, for Galileo 
recants, to the dismay of his 
faithful followers. 











~~ 


Galileo, now under permanent house 
arrest near Florence, receives a visit 
from his former friend and pupil, 
Andrea (Roy Spencer), who is forced 
to leave Italy because he stili holds 
the beliefs which Galileo refuted. 
Galileo, now nearly blind and zeal- 
ously watched over by his pious 
daughter Virginia (Hazel Penwarden), 
contrives for Andrea to be left alone 
with him. He gives Andrea a copy 
of the work he has written during 
his imprisonment, the original of 
which is locked away in the archives 
at Rome. Andrea leaves for Holland 
with the precious manuscript hidden 
beneath his cloak. 


Left: The final glimpse of Galileo 

Galilei enjoying the goose an un- 

known friend has sent. Galileo was 

to remain a prisoner for nine years 

until his death in 1642, a blind old 
man of seventy-seven. 








An American 
Playgoer in 
Russia 


by 
Eric Johns 


Playwrights Jerome Lawrence 
(left) and Robert E. Lee. 


EROME LAWRENCE, who wrote Inherit 
J the Wind, Auntie Mame and a number 
of other plays with Robert E. Lee, recently 
experienced what can only be described as 
a revelation in his theatre-going life, as the 
result of a trip to Moscow and Leningrad, 
part of a cultural exchange programme be- 
tween the United States and Russia. 

As an American, Mr. Lawrence began to 
wonder how he might be received in Lenin- 
grad, arriving there only about a week after 
the collapse of the Paris Summit Conference. 
His fears were soon allayed. He found the 
Russians warm and affectionate, eager to 
communicate and thirsty for knowledge of 
the West. He was surprised to find so many 
people spoke English and delighted to ex- 
perience what he called a tremendous reach- 
ing out on their part to meet us more than 
half-way. 

“Russia is alive with material for the 
writer,” said Mr. Lawrence, as he passed 
through London on his way back from 
Moscow to New York. “ Now I know just 
how Christopher Isherwood must have felt 
in Berlin when he wrote The Berlin Papers, 
which theatregoers enjoyed when they were 
dramatised under the title of J Am a Camera. 

“One of my reasons for going to Russia 
was to observe the ordinary man-in-the- 
street, because my partner and I have an 
urge to write a play about the Russian man 
of today. It is too early to say what form 
it will take, but I was fascinated by the 
manner in which the 21st Century seems to 


walk hand-in-hand with the 12th Century. 
These people who astound the world by 
sending up a Sputnik cannot construct a 
reliable elevator. The Moscow Metro is 
most impressive, yet housing conditions 
round the corner are appalling.” 

Ordinary men and women in Russia seem 
to spend a larger proportion of their salary 
on the theatre than people in any other 
country and there is obviously a very keen 
interest in plays, operas and ballets. Punc- 
tuality is insisted upon rigorously. Late- 
comers are not permitted to enter the audi- 
torium after the curtain has risen. Magnifi- 
cent Amazonian women keep guard at the 
doors and even if one is only thirty seconds 
late, the doors are barred until the interval. 
Women, wearing shawls round their heads, 
are also employed as stage-hands at the 
Moscow Art Theatre and their efficiency is 
legendary. 

Mr. Lawrence saw the Moscow Art 
Theatre in London when they played at 
Sadler’s Wells, but he confesses to being 
even more deeply moved by their acting in 
their own theatre. “ They seemed to belong,” 
he said. “ I know no more than fifteen words 
of Russian, but they conveyed every nuance 
of the text. When I saw them in London 
there was a suggestion of silent film tech- 
nique about their performances, but not in 
Moscow. There was a wonderful flow about 
the play from first to last. I was given a 
seat in the middle of the front row of the 
stalls, together with permission to take 
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photographs during the performance. I 
could not have been more honoured. 

“ At the Bolshoi I saw the most convinc- 
ing stage spectacle of my life. It was a per- 
formance of the Prokofiev opera, War and 
Peace. The Retreat from Moscow, with all 
the devastation caused by blazing houses and 
blinding snowstorms, was tremendous, Never 
has the scenic designer reached greater 
heights. I cannot begin to give an impres- 
sion of the gigantic canvas and the swarming 
population which I saw on that vast stage.” 

The highspot of Mr. Lawrence's visit was 
the night he went to the Bolshoi to see the 
ballet. It was a very special night because 
it marked the first appearance of the dancer 
Maximova after being created a ballerina. 
She is a protegée of Ulanova and has long 
been popular with Muscovite balletomanes, 
who turned up in force to make her first per- 
formance as a ballerina a night to remember. 
Giselle was the ballet and posies of flowers 
were flung on to the stage after every varia- 
tion. When the curtain finally fell, the 
boards were carpeted with flowers of every 
colour and kind, and the reception, accom- 
panied by deafening outbursts of clapping, 
stamping and cheering, lasted a full three- 
quarters-of-an-hour. That was certainly a 
revelation for Mr. Lawrence. 

As much as anything, Mr. Lawrence 
enjoyed his visit to the Central Puppet 
Theatre of Moscow, to see the great Obrat- 
zov himself. The puppets are the only enter- 
tainers in Russia who dare to satirise the 
current way of life. They use a cartoon 
technique and get away with comments that 
would not be tolerated in the flesh-and-blood 
theatre. The theatricality of the Russian 
Circus impressed Mr. Lawrence, too. He 
greatly admired Popov, who was such a suc- 
cess in this country. He is wholly dedicated 
to his work and obviously in direct descent 
from Chaplin and Harpo Marx. 

At the Leningrad Kirov Theatre, which 
was once upon a time the St. Petersburg 
Maryinsky Theatre, Mr. Lawrence saw La 
Traviata. He thought the Russian voices 
and the Russian production quite unsuited 
to Verdi’s style. They are obviously more 
successful when they stage their own spec- 
tacular operas of the calibre of Boris 
Godunov and Ivan the Terrible. 

It is possible that Inherit the Wind will be 
presented at more than one theatre behind 
the Iron Curtain. Mr. Lawrence has sent 
scripts to the Moscow Art Theatre, the 
Pushkin Theatre in Leningrad and the 


National Theatre of Warsaw. They have all 
expressed an interest in the play and are 
studying the text with lively interest. So 
far, the only American plays which seem 
to have been translated into Russian are 
Autumn Garden by Lillian Hellman and 
Death of a Salesman by Arthur Miller. A 
production of Inherit the Wind will bring 
them more up-to-date. 

As soon as Mr. Lawrence settles down to 
work again, side by side with Robert E. Lee, 
he will probably start on a dramatisation of 
A Call on Kuprin, the novel by Maurice 
Edelman, who is a great authority on Russia. 
Griffith and Prince, the American manage- 
ment who put on West Side Story, are inter- 
ested in Mr. Edelman’s novel and have 
bought the American stage rights. Mr. 
Lawrence admits he could not have con- 
sidered the task, had he not visited Russia at 
the present time. He is rather pleased by 


the fact that Mr. Lee did not go with him, 
because he will help to balance the play 
during the transformation period, by ques- 
tioning every move Mr. Lawrence makes— 
just as an audience would. 


Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 


she observes, “ we are paid for a mere two 
and a half hours’ work every night. So the 
least we can do is to get in early and prepare 
to give the best possible performance.” 

She is at her unhappiest in the early stages 
of rehearsal, before her part has begun to 
take shape. She reads the script, likes the 
part, and agrees to do it. Then life is almost 
as hellish as it was on the variety tour, 
fraught with uncertainty. 

“I work like a fiend at rehearsal,” she 
says. “I can only make creative progress 
with other people in the production. Then 
I can see the reasons for many moves and I 
am aware of the play taking shape about 
me. That gives me confidence and slowly I 
begin to get excited about it. I never begin 
to learn lines until I have a fairly clear idea 
of how the part is to be played, because I 
cannot learn words until I know something 
about the inflexion they are to be given. 

Joan Littlewood shed new light on Miss 
Karlin’s ideas of theatre, when she directed 
her in Fing’s Ain't Wot They Used T’Be 
at the Theatre Royal in the East End and 
later at the Garrick in the West End. By 
using improvisation to a great extent during 
rehearsal and leaving parts fairly flexible, 
even during public performance, Miss Little- 
wood gave Miss Karlin a courage she had 
never known. * 





ALICIA URSYN - SZAN- 
TYR, ident the 
International Young Critics’ 
Circle, hands the trophy 
for the best all-round per- 
formance of the Season at 
the Theatre of the Nations, 
to Frau Helene Weigel, 
sixty-year-old widow of Ber- 
toit Brecht and director of 
the Berliner Ensemble, who 
won the award for their 
four plays: ** Mother Cou- 
rage,” “The Mother,” 
** The Life of Galilei” and 
“The Preventible Rise of 
Arturo Ui.” 


(Picture by Photo Pic) 


Theatre of the Nations 


FINAL REPORT FROM OSSIA_ TRILLING 


OMPARED with previous years 1960 
has had fewer excitements. Against 
this, however, such excitements as have been 
experienced, have put a great many earlier 
productions in the shade. The award of the 
1960 Bronze Trophy to the Berliner 
Ensemble surprised nobody, least of all the 
25 members of the multi-national jury from 
the International Circle of Young Critics 
which initiated the prizes last year when 
Felsenstein’s Komische Oper came out on 
top with Hoffmann’s Erzdhlungen. Some of 
the other diplomas this year were fairly won, 
though not a few of the decisions were 
rather unexpected. Maurice Béjart (Sacre 
du Printemps), George Solti (Frankfurt 
Opera), Helga Pilarczyk (Lulu), and Aspasia 
Papathanassiou (Electra) were, 1 think, 
everyone’s choice as the best choreographer, 
conductor, female singer and actress re- 
spectively. 

Cyril Cusack (Bluntschli in Arms and the 
Man and Krapp’s Last Tape) richly deserved 
his diploma for his two fine performances, 
though the versatility of Ekkehard Schall in 
Arturo Ui (which I discussed in some detail 
last January) and in the other three plays, 
which the East Germans brought with them, 
and which gained them the Trophy this year, 
left a far deeper impression on many minds. 
It is gratifying to find that Bob Grant got 
an “honourable mention” for Old Knowell 
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in Theatre Workshop’s Everyman in his 
Humour—a succulent performance, this. I 
would have awarded the prize for the best 
singer to Raimund Herincx, as Kreon in 
the Sadler’s Wells Oedipus Rex, and he was, 
in fact, beaten to it by only a short head, 
that of Charles Bressler in the title-réle of 
The Play of Daniel, which was performed 
both in Royaumont Abbey and at the 
Church of St. Germain-des-Prés. Luitgard 
Im (Recha in the Diisseldorf Nathan der 
Weise) was well in the running until the 
Piraikon Theatre Company introduced us to 
their remarkable Electra, of whom more 
anon, but she got an honourable mention in 
the end. 

The remaining awards went to Giovanni 
Poli for the best direction, the Little Ballet 
Troupe of Bombay for the best décor (see 
the June issue), Narasimha Rao as the best 
male, and Joan Cadzow as the best female 
dancer, and—two special awards this year— 
to the Brasilian author of Gimba (an exciting 
example of the popular theatre art) and to 
the negro dancers of the Ivory Coast 
ensemble (for a folk troupe), with the lovely 
Filipinos bringing up the rear. Curiously 
enough the French critics agreed by giving 
their awards for the best dramatic, operatic 
and dance performances to the Berliner 
Ensemble, the Frankfurt Opera, and the 
Brussels Ballet (for the Stravinsky ballet). 





Right: Tania Bari and Ger- 
minal Casado in the third 
movement ef Maurice Béjart’s 
ballet of Stravinsky's ‘ Le 
Sacré du Printemps”’ which was 
presented by the ballet com- 
pany of the Théatre Royal de 
la Monnaie, Brussels. (Picture 
by Photo Pic) Below: Helga 
Pilarczk im the title réle of 
Berg’s opera “Lulu,” with 
Willi Wolff as Rodrigo and 
Cari Ebert as old Schigolch, 
given by the Frankfurt Opera 


Company. 
(Picture by Gunter Englert) 


The Frankfurt Opera and the East Germans 
broke all box-office records this year, and 
among the first five programmes with the 
best attendances I was surprised to find the 
Youth Theatre’s Hamlet, which failed to find 
the same critical favour in Paris as it had 
earlier in London. 

The Frankfurt Electra received rave 
notices and Inge Borkh’s ecstatic perform- 
ance was indeed justly admired, but coming, 
as it did, immediately after Dr. Giinther 
Rennert’s masterly staging of Berg’s Lulu, 
with Teo Otto’s intriguing circus-ring setting 
and Helga Pilarczyk’s incomparable vocal 
and dramatic interpretation of the femme 
fatale of the title, the disparate treatments 
of the two productions were only too evident. 
Miss Pilarczyk’s coloratura, her mastery of 
the complicated 12-tone score (which Dr. 
Erwin Stein has called “some of the most 
beautiful music Berg ever wrote’), and her 
uninhibited self-possession, all helped to 
make Lulu the season’s most breathtaking 
performance, and a feather in the cap of 
Harry Buckwitz, Frankfurt’s intrepid Inten- 
dant. The Korean troupe, in The Perfumed 


Spring, a traditional tale, lying half way 
between China and Japan, made as pretty a 
picture in their particular style of acting, 
singing and dancing, as any bunch of girls 
might. Moreover, mustachioed girls seem 
to go down better than schoolboys en 
travesti. The chief interest of the Indrani 
Company, coming at the tail end of a spate 
of Indian dance-troupes in recent years, lay 
in the novelty of the dances from Orissa and 
the classical Kuchipudi from Andhra, seen 
outside India for the first time and featuring 
the agile Naramsimha Rao. 

Of the two Italian Companies, both had 
recourse to the use of masks. The first, 


from the San Ferdinando Theatre in Naples, 
offered a 100-year-old farcical comedy by 


Pasquale Altavilla called Punch seeks his 
Fortune in Naples, in which the “Pulcinella” 
of the title, unlike our English Punch, turned 
out to be the honest, hardworking, prole- 
tarian, popular black-masked hero, who has 
survived in the traditional Neapolitan popu- 
lar theatre, of which Eduardo de Filippo, as 
director, is the unchallenged master today. 
Patrons of the Crazy Gang would readily 
appreciate its peculiar brand of humour, 
which kept the spectators rolling in the aisles, 
wide-eyed in admiration for the antics of 
Franco Sportelli, who is one of the world’s 
great clowns. A rambling hill-side setting, 
by Mario Chiari, that reminded me of the 
one used in Gimba, made an ideal back- 
ground for this folksy frolic. The second 
company came from Venice and their re- 
construction of ancient Roman and Plautine 
drama, followed by excerpts from old Com- 
media dell’ Arte interludes, won their 
director, Giovanni Poli, the prize for the 
best piece of direction. The ancient Roman 
masks, ingeniously reproduced from the bas- 
reliefs, were worn by the spirited university 
players of the so-called Ca Foscari theatre, 
who provided an evening at once instructive 
and entertaining. 





Of the five Anglo-Saxon (or Celtic) pro- 
grammes, only three qualified for an award. 
Cyril Cusack’s company from Dublin, on 
its second visit to Paris, attempted fairly 
successfully to repatriate Shaw, whose de- 
bunking of heroic attitudes goes for the 
Irish as much as for the English he had in 
mind when writing Arms and the Man. Mr. 
Cusack’s Krapp was brilliantly funny—a 
despairing cameo of senility tinged with 
compassion. The New York Pro Musica 
company’s production of The Play of Daniel, 
which endeared itself to British critics after 
its English presentation at the Bath Festival 
and in Westminster Abbey, provoked some 
controversy among French critics, who 
thought it wrong to describe it as a liturgical 
presentation and who doubted the authen- 
ticity of Noah Greenberg's reconstructed 
score, performed by mediaeval instruments. 
Certainly the staging was far too near to 
modern conceptions; but as nobody really 
knows how mediaeval amateur theatricals 
were performed, the only valid objection 
one could raise would be against certain 
glaring instances of bad taste. It would have 
been far better if the director, instead of 
striving for veracity, had sought for a truly 
modern idiom into which to transplant this 
12th-century text. 

The search for a modern idiom into which 
to transmute long-forgotten conventions is 
precisely what animates the two Greek 
directors whose work represented Greece 
and Turkey this year. The ancient Greek 
tragedies have been seen on the boards of 
the Theatre of the Nations time and again. 
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Left: 

Chry I ) in Sophocles’ ** Electra,”’ 

given by the Piraikon Theatre, and below: Ekkehard 

Schall in the title réle of Brecht’s “* The Preventible 

Rise of Arturo UU,” presented by the Berliner 
Ensemble. 


(Pictures by Photo Pic) 


Electra (A. Papathanassiou) reproaches her sister, 
hemis (D. Nikolaid 





They seem to have the power to enchant 
and enthral even a modern, agnostic audi- 
ence. This is in no small measure due to 
the theories of Dimitris Rondiris who has 
elaborated a method for presenting the ancient 
Greek chorus in an acceptable modern 
mould. He has had over twenty-five years 
in which to perfect it, and Takis Mussinidis, 
who has also been a director at the National 
Theatre of Athens, takes the same approach 
with the Ankara company’s Oedipus Rex. 
though here, alas, the execution left some- 
thing to be desired. I have no quarrel with 
Ciineyt Gokcer’s Oedipus. His youthful 
lineaments and stirring voice command 
attention from the outset and his change to 
raving monster, crippled in body and soul, 
is masterfully done. The protagonist 
dominates, as he should, to the end. 
Similarly in the Piraikon Theatre’s pro- 
duction of Electra, the protagonist, Aspasia 
Papathanassiou, has all eyes fixed on her. 
Gaining her audience's attention from her 
first whisper, she grows in size, or appears 
to, as the furies take possession of her and 





the horrible drama of revenge begins to 
take its toll. She, too, has a powerful and 
wide-ranging vocal organ which she uses to 
uncanny effect. The rest of the cast dis- 
appoint. Once again the Chorus is integral 
to the conception and their choreographic 
disposition, their mannered moves and 
stylised gestures, their unisonal declamation 
and chanting (despite the unsuitable musical 
accompaniment off-stage) grip and move in 
an inexplicable way. The double-bill of 
The Libation Bearers and The Furies had 
more of an antiquarian interest, but again 
the attempt to reach out into the audience 
was wholly modern. In the latter the 
dressed, 
nor were they able to dance with the 
requisite precision, yet a nightmarish power 
to strike and hurt was most persuasively 
conveyed. But one really wants to see these 
plays done as they were designed, in the 
open-air amphitheatre, and not from the 
seat of a 19th century playhouse with its 
truncated sightlines. Mr. Rondiris is in fact 
to inaugurate the recently excavated and 
restored theatre at Dodona in the Epirus 
(with its 18,000 seats, which is 3,000 more 
than in the theatre of Epidaurus) with the 
same repertoire later this month. 

The Ankara State Theatre, besides Soph- 
ocles, also presented Sahap Akalin’s static 
production of Sultana Hiirrem,. a historical 
drama about court-intrigue by Orhan Asena. 
The Sultana, or Roxelane, as she is known 
in the West, played merry hell in the palace 
of Suleiman the Magnificent, who is shown 
as a man torn between his love for his 
children and the needs of statecraft. The 
enormous bulbous turbans and ceremonial 
dresses, designed by Hale Eren, impose a 
leisurely style on the actors, whom one might 
have expected to exhibit all the emotional 
vehemence associated with the East. The 
colourful Turkish settings, by Refik Eren, 
are a delight to the eye but only for a time. 


chorus-members were not ideally 
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Left: Cyril Cusack in 
“Krapp’s Last Tape,” by 
Samuel Beckett, presented by 
Cyrii Cusack Productions 
of Dublin in a double bill 
with Shaw's ** Arms and the 
Man” and, below, Achille 
Millo and Elena Tilena in the 
San Ferdinando Theatre's 
production of Altavilla’s 
* Punch in Search of his 
Fortune in Naples.” 


(Pictures by Photo Pic) 


since the continual back-lighting of the 
translucent scenery becomes a strain. 

And so the seventh Paris Festival has 
ended, with a few revelations and not a few 
surprises. The third Congress of Theatre 
Critics from 24 countries adopted a resolu- 
tion advocating increased international ex- 
changes for critics, which means in effect, 
scholarships, bursaries, and travel facilities. 
It also felt that there should be greater educa- 
tional facilities for critics of theatre, compar- 
able to those already available in most of the 
world for students of musical history, critic- 
ism, and aesthetics. The “total theatre” of 
the twentieth century requires a “total 
critic.” A first Congress of theatre audiences 
(representing theatre clubs and the like) was 
held this year and a “ Spectators’ Charter ” 
was drawn up, which voiced, among other 
demands, the need to organise and educate 
the “ consumer-end ” of the theatre industry. 
Claude Planson, Director of the Theatre of 
the Nations, has once again invited Stratford 
to Paris and commissioned a special produc- 
tion of an all-negro Macbeth, complete with 
native witches, from central Africa. Carrib- 
bean countries, including Mexico and Cuba, 
will make their first visit, and the plans 
for a festival of avant-garde productions (to 
be held in a smaller neighbouring theatre) 
are at long last taking shape. 








“Chicken 
Soup with 
Barley” 


@ SCENES from the opening play 
of the Wesker Trilogy at the 
Royal Court. * Chicken Soup With 
Bariey ” was followed by **Roots,” 
and the third play, “I'm Talking 
about Jerusalem,” had its first per- 
formance on 27th July too late for 
review. The trilogy has been dir- 
ected by John Dexter with décor 
by Jocelyn Herbert and is presented 
by The English Stage Company 
Ltd., by arrangement with the Bel- 
grade Theatre, Coventry. 


Above right: The opening 
scene in the Kahns’ East 
End home in 1936, at the 
time of the Communist 

Black Shirt clashes, and the 
Spanish Civil War. (Left 
centre: Frank Finlay and 
Kathleen Michael as Sarah 
and Harry Kahn.) Right: 
Act II, in the Kahns’ L.C.C. 
flat in Hackney in 1946. 
(Ruth Meyers as Ada Kahn 
and David Saire as Ronnie. 
her brother.) Below: Ronnie 
is terrified he will become 
like his shiftless father, and, 
right, in the last Act, he tells 
his mother he has lost faith 

in Communism. 
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Royalty Theatre 





built by 


TOKEN 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LTD 


68 Mount Street 
London W.1 Hyde Park 7331 




















A general view of the auditorium of the Royalty. 
are Messrs Lewis, 


The architects and designers of this impressive new theatre 
. Kaye and Partners. With a seating capacity of 1,000, a spacious yet friendly, intimate 


atmosphere has been achieved. The colour scheme is in shades of grey-green, gold and white, with carpets, seating 
and curtains in red. The chairs and draperies have been executed by H. Lazarus & Son Ltd. 


Y a coincidence there is an article in this 

issue Of THEATRE WORLD telling the story 
of the last years of the now defunct Kings- 
way Theatre, which makes sad reading for 
those who look back over a generation of 
theatre-going. All the more now do we 
rejoice to write this story of a new theatre 
which has arisen, phoenix-like, from the 
rubble of the Stoll, but a stone’s throw away. 

The Royalty is the first completely new 
playhouse to be built in the West End of 
London for twenty-nine years, and the first 
to be constructed as an integral part of a 
new office building. On 15th June Dame 
Edith Evans unveiled a plaque in the foyer, 
and a week later the Royalty was officially 
opened with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
in The Visit. And at the outset we can 
confirm that London’s latest playhouse, 
though modern, has, in the words of Ber- 


The Royalty 


A TRIBUTE TO LONDON’S NEW THEATRE 


nard Delfont (to whom the Royalty is licen- 
sed), “an atmosphere, a real ‘feel’ of the 
theatre.” 

The entrance is beneath a _ projecting 
canopy in Portugal Street, round the corner 
from Kingsway, and on the stone panel 
above are five figures and a crest, all exe- 
cuted in three dimensional mosaic. The 
figures are of Tragedy, Comedy, Harlequin- 
ade, Dancing and Music. The crest is the 
insignia of the Royalty Theatre, to be found 
repeated at intervals in the interior décor. 
An unusual feature of the foyer, which is 
described elsewhere, is the large photomural 
of Kingsway and the London Opera House 
(later known as the Stoll), as they looked in 
1911 (when the Stoll was built). Of special 
architectural interest is the enormous glass 
expanse on street level—the background for 


(Continued on page 45) 














... and, once again... 


recording of 
EFFECTS AND MUSIC 
for the first production 
. and 
REPLAY EQUIPMENT 


by 
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STAGESOUND (London) LTD, 11-12 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON W.C.2 


Telephone : Covent Garden 0688 














Rieht: An artist's impres- 
sion of the Foyer, which is 
panelled in Burmese Rose- 
wood, and has a ceiling of 
Rosewood and Maple Panel- 
ling. A wide staircase 
sweeps down to the Circle, 
Stails and Lounges. 


Right The Circle level 

Bar Lounge, a feature of 

which is the large rear 

illuminated concrete and 

glass screen, which depicts 
a Royal Procession. 


Lett: The Bar 
Lounge oa the 
lower, Stalls level, 
where the panelling 
is in Lido Marble, 
Burmese Rosewood 
and American Black 
Walnut, Note the 


long zig-zag Bar, 
which is reflected in 
the Back Bar mirror 
fitting, illuminated 
to sparkle like a 
giant cut diamond. 





SOUND 
REINFORCEMENT 
SYSTEM 


provides the most comprehensive sound 
control facilities ever built into a new 
British Theatre. 





% Full auditorium sound coverage by 
column loudspeakers 


Mixing and level contro] of 19 stage 
microphones circuits from back of the 
circle 


Prompt corner control desk provides: 
contact with whole theatre: relay of 
Stage programmes and intercommunica- 
tion with all dressing rooms: sound 
effects and music from two gramophone 
units radiation of interval signal: 
cue signals. 


Direction of rehearsals with Producers 
portable control panel in stalls. 


Loudspeakers in foyer, stair-cases and 
ars 


Facilities for broadcasting and recording. 
CONSULT STC ON ALL 
THEATRE SOUND PROBLEMS 


cecrrome | Dtandard Telephones and Cables Limited 


SYSTEMS 
Group 


PUBLIC ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 
CONNAUGHT HOUSE - ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C.2 
a6 








A comprehensive system for theatre sound reproduc- 
tion and communication has been installed by Standard 
Telephones and Cables Limited. Above: The STC 
“* prompt corner” control desk and gramophone desk, 
the merve centre of the theatre, controlling the front- 
of-house and _ rear-of-house loudspeaker inter-com- 
munication and cue light systems. Above right: The 
producer's rehearsal control box, containing telephone 
and a clock, and keys to link the producer with the 
stage loudspeaker and rear-of-house calling system. 
Right: The STC sound mixer’s desk at the rear of the 
circle, which provides an acceptable reinforced sound 
level for the auditorium. 


The Royalty (Contd.) 


the wide staircase leading to the circle. 

The two attractive lounges, with bars, are 
also described and illustrated on page 43, 
and, remembering the cramped cloakroom 
facilities of a great many theatres, we add a 
special word of thanks for the spacious 
cloakrooms leading off hoth bars. 

The auditorium, which has been virtually 
“scooped out” of the earth (the back row 
of the circle being at street level), is 73 ft. 
deep, 71 ft. wide and 32 ft. high. Seating is 
on two levels (689 in the Stalls, 288 in the 
Circle, with 20 seats in the boxes), and the 
large box on the left of the auditorium is 
the Royal Box, with Retiring Room leading 
off, and direct access from Kingsway. The 
classic, unfussy décor nevertheless conveys 
in present day terms something of the Geor- 
gian Theatre with the lushness of the Vic- 
torian. It is interesting to note that the 
walls, for acoustic reasons, are panelled in 
timber covered with a sheet plastic which 
resembles leather. This material, never used 
in this country before, has been specially 
imported from America. 

The Royalty introduces a new principle in 
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stage design. The proscenium opening is 
adjustable, and can be varied from a full 
width of 43 ft., suitable for a large-scale 
musical play, to a minimum width of 36 ft. 
suitable for a straight play with a small cast. 
The height of the opening is fixed at 20 ft. 
The stage is 33 ft. deep, but, by raising the 
large door of the scene dock at rear of the 
stage, an extra 12 ft. depth can be obtained. 
The grid, from which the scenery is sus- 
pended, is 52 ft. above the stage. An elec- 
tric hoist provides for raising and lowering 
scenery from the scenery entrance, which is 
16 ft. ahove the stage. 

The orchestra pit can accommodate forty 
musicians. It is equipped with a lift which 
can rise to stage level and serve as an apron 
stage, extending 7 ft. into the auditorium. 
The footlights, working inter-dependently 
with the lift, can be electrically rotated to 
provide a flush stage level affording no in- 
terruption to the use of the apron stage. In 

(Continued on page 47) 





London's 
new 


ROYALTY THEATRE 
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Strand are proud to have been responsible for 
supplying and wiring all the stage lighting and remote 
control system in this fine new theatre. 
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The Reyalty (Contd. 
the centre of the stage is a compound 
revolve, consisting of an inner circle (15 ft. 
diameter) and an outer ring (25 ft. diameter). 
These can be made to rotate independently 
of each other at varying speeds and direc- 
tions, and at the same time the complete 
inner circle can act as a lift, serving from 
the floor of the stage basement to 4 ft. 
above stage level. 
The stage is fully fitted with counterweight 
equipment for flying scenery and electrically 
operated stage curtains. 
The stage lighting is controlled by the 
most modern lighting console at the back of 
the circle. There is also a projection room 
behind the circle which contains arc-lights. 
The dressing rooms for the actors have 
all been fitted with built-in dressing tables 
with fluorescent lighting. All the star rooms 
are equipped with private showers and there 
are several others for general use. There is 
also a large Green Room in which the cast 
can relax and which includes a sandwich 
and coffee bar for their exclusive use. Another view of the auditorium, taken from the Circle, 
which shows the unusual structure of the boxes, and 
. * * also one of the light fittings which have been specially 


or designed in satin pe’ and cut glass to give the sparkle 
The Roy alty has opened auspiciously. of the old-fashi in a more contemporary 
May drama, music and the ballet flourish form. Two of the “STC 5 ft. column loudspeakers, 


which are built into the movable proscenium, are also 
there for many years to come. * just visible. 








THE FURNISHING OF 
THE NEW 


ROYALTY ‘THEATRE 


comprising 
ALL TIP-UP CHAIRS 
LOUNGE FURNITURE 
STAGE AND OTHER DRAPERIES 
ETC 


executed by 


H. LAZARUS & SON LTD 
49-51 CURTAIN ROAD ~~ LONDON E.C.2 
ESTAB. 1872 

















before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 


TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Strect. Props. Bruno & Gino 








Hote! and Restaurant 

LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

___7—11.30 p.m. 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


‘ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 





GOW'S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 








LEY ON’S 


Chop Suey Restaurant i 
Established 1926 
91 WARDOUR ST., Wl. [i 
GERreré $875 


Felly Usanaed Open Daily ie 
inc. Sundays) 12 to 11pm. 


“as 


Eat for Life and joy. The Worid’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 











For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London the 
American visitors ballot in 195 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 


Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 
GERrard 3911 


Telephone: 
Open 12.30—2.30 p.m. 6.15—11.15 p.m. 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 
RESTAURANT 

58- af ging re GER 6847 

Open 12 noon 2 pn. daily 

Sun. lca Folk tices 














Restaurant News 
Belvedere Grill 


New fashion spot in Knightsbridge restaur- 
ants is the recently opened Belvedere Grill 
owned by Mr. Georges Groutaris. Mr. 
Georges, as he is known to all his clients 
is the famous host of the 500 Club, the 
haunt of stage and screen personalities. This 
is a small and intimate restaurant, too small 
I fear for Mr. Georges’ fame as a restaur- 
ateur. The June opening party was a riot 
of celebrities and Knightsbridge Society. 

“London today can beat any capital in 
the world for food and restaurants,” said 
Greek born Mr. Georges. “They are the 
best in the world. Paris is after the money. 
but the English restaurants are giving good 
conventional food as it should be given, 
and cooked as it was in the grand old days.” 

Well done, Mr. Georges, for a French 
gourmet eating his kidney flambes exclaim- 
ed, “ But this is a sauce formidable, I have 
never tasted a sauce like this anywhere.” 

Try here Scampi Georges, Omelette Belve- 
dere, or the famous Monkey Gland Steak 
(no monkey gland!). You are invited to 
submit any original recipe for a main course, 
dessert, or sauce, and it will be named after 
you and put on the menu for a week. Gour- 
mets please note! 


Maison Basque 


Of equal interest to theatregoers and over- 
seas visitors is the Maison Basque Restaur- 
ant in Dover Street. This restaurant of 
quality is well known to the gourmet and 
owned, for the past sixteen years, by Mr. 
Andrea Rapazzini; it has a first-class con- 
tinental cuisine, Décor is genuine old period 
and furnishings include wheelback chairs. 
Originally opened by King Alfonso of 
Spain, it has remained unchanged for the 
past 45 years. One special table is in great 
demand, called the “ Royal Box,” so named 
after the Prince of Wales (now Duke of 
Windsor), who was a regular patron. It was 
always used by royalty when dining there. 

Mr. Rapazzini himself comes of Italian 
parentage, with leading chefs and restaur- 
ateurs on both sides of the family. His 
chef, Oliver Santilli, receives many tributes 
from clients, whilst the maitre d’hétel, Mr. 
Dominic, who has been with him since 1945. 
is nick-named the “ Perfect Butler.” 

Special pre- and after-theatre dinners are 
available for the very reasonable charge of 
15s. 6d. Lunches can be had from 15s. to £1. 
If you really want to specialise, it can be 
very much more. Specialities in this house 
are many, and wine, brandy and butter in 
the cooking are not skimped! M.T. 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 
After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouG.as, 
Author of “Well Let's Eat"’ 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERard 1296 and 3066 








PizZA NAPOLITANA & Continental Cuisine 


BRUSA’S “ FIFTY ” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913 Noon-midnight. Fully licensed. 


A new and fashionable restaurant in the 
heart of Knightsbridge specialising in pre- 
Theatre Dinners and after Theatre Suppers. 
THE 


BELVEDERE 


41 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 
Under the personal supervision of George 


(late of the 500 Club) Fully Licensed 
Lunches - Dinners: 12 - 3 p.m., 6 p.m. to 
midnight, Open Sundays 
Reservations: BELgrave 5758 








GALE’S RESTAURANT 
13 Percy Street, W.1. 
Under the persona! direction of 
Tommy GALE and George VARNAVAS 
Reservations: Office: 
MUSeum 4804 LANgham 3988 
Speciality: THEATRE DINNERS 6.30 p.m. 

















LONDON’S LUXURIOUS 
CHINESE RESTAURANTS 


SOUTH CHINA RESTAURANTS | 
40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. GER. 1056 | 
| 








and 
144 Rosy Bost. Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 


Open 12-11.30 p.m. Suns.12.30- 11 p.m. 








FOR YOU! ALL EGGS 
DIRECT FROM DEVON & CORNWALI 
For the best Egg Dishes in Town visit 
‘‘ THE EG & 7. 

23 HAYMARKET S.W |} 

Opposite Cariton Cinema 
—AND OF COURSE STEAKS and OTHER 

lolelelemm a. ii, (eb) 





OOOO RK OK KK OK Ok 
JOIN US ON SEPTEMBER 27th 


* For a Gourmet Tour in the Grand Manner... . 
Food for Gods specially presented . . . . Wines for 
Connoisseurs enjoyed at World-famous Wine Festivals. 


* To MUNICH for the Oktoberfest .. . Wine Festivals on 

the RHINE. . . to romantic VIENNA for the Heurigan 

. to HUNGARY for an_ exclusive opportunity to 

savour all the romance and charm of this land of gay 

gipsy music, exciting traditional food and wonderful 
Tokaj and Bull’s Blood Wines. 


A 19-DAY TOUR by AIR and LUXURY MOTOR PULLMAN 
Personally conducted by MR. FREDERICK GARDINER, F.R.G.S. 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LTD. (World Wide Travel), 
32 Beauchamp Place, London, S.W.3. 
Telephone: KNightsbridge 1357 KENsington 9837 
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HALLGARTEN So many 


KELLERGEIST 


recommends peo ple 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 


. BLACKFRIARS are saying 


BERNCASTELER 
MOSELGOLD 
for all occasions 


Martini 


HALLGARTEN 
Roman Wall 


ce Vee? | DOC ST 
1 Crutched 4 


Friars, 
London, E.C.3 


Choose HALLGARTEN 
Choose Fine Wines 














In Search of Vintage 


CAN imagine no better way of breaking 

the ice than an evening party at the world- 
famous Munich Oktoberfest which is the 
greatest beer carnival in the world. Here 
to the strains of band music and gay com- 
munity singing will Mr. Frederick Gardiner, 
F.R.G.S., whom I wrote about last month, 
take the members of his Gourmet tour. No 
visitor to Munich can consider he has 
properly visited the town without having 
been invited to the cellars of the famous 
Lowenbrau. 

The last half of the tour is along the 
“Blue Danube” and into Germany at 
Passau, and through Nuremberg on into the 
Franconian wine area. All along this route 
with its romantic wine villages, mediaeval 
associations, wooded valleys and hills, castles 
and vineyards, there is delight for the travel- 
ler. At Wurzburg the ancient court wine 
cellars are built deep under the Baroque 
castle. At Worms the wine harvesting will 
be in full swing. 

A tour of a vast cellar is an extremely 
interesting experience. On the Continent of 
Europe and the shores of the Mediterranean 
the grape grows everywhere. In England it 
does not but cellars are universal. Tradi- 
tional wine-tasting is also given in_ this 
country and such a tasting party was given 
at the historic Old Compton cellars of 
Norton & Langridge in Milk Street. 
vaults originated about a thousand years 
ago and these cellars were originally dun- 
geons of the Old Compton Prison. The 
cellars came into use about 1810 and the 
original iron bins are still in use. 

Many Italian towns, though perhaps a 
little less romantic than the old German 
towns, are no less famous for their wines. 

From the northernmost part of Italy lying 
in the shelter of the Alps come fine wines 
both white and red. Golden Tuscany, land 
of vineyards is accorded the honour of pro- 
ducing the best known of all Italian wines, 
the world-famous Chianti. Western Sicily, 
where the soil is impregnated with iron, pro- 
duces a historic tonic vine-Marsala. From 
the undulating hills of Piedmont, renowned 
for their beauty, come the products of the 
house of Cinzano established more than two 
centuries ago, and here is produced the tradi- 
tional Vermouth. 

Wine is a living thing and as such should 
be treated with respect; the making of it as 
old as mankind. 

MyYRTLE TYSON. 


The | 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 


ST-CATHERINE 


<> A fine German wine 


Sole Importers: 19/6 per bottle 
J. R. PARKINGCTON & CO. LTD.. LONDON, W.1 


fg —— Ft, 
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If you can pronounce 


you'll pronounce it the 
finest BEER you've 
ever tasted 


Call for Léwenbrau! A ‘stein’ 
of it ts a really potent 
reminder that the world’s 
best beer since 1383 is still 
brewed at Munich 
Léwenbrau combines the 
lightness and lilt of 

lager with the strength 

of a bariey wine 


* Ask for Lowenbrau 
at your favourite 
restaurant or buy it 
from your off-licence. 
If you have any 
difficulty, order 
Lowenbrau 

direct 

from the 

distributors 


Sole Distributors: J. ©. MeLAUGHLIN LTD. 
30 COPTIC ST., LONDON, W.C.1 (MUS 049). 4) 





E have seen in Part I how the Kingsway 

Theatre since its opening as the Novelty 
in 1882 had suffered very considerable 
periods of misfortune. From 1907 better 
days were in store, for Lena Ashwell, an 
actress of great experience, with great cour- 
age took a long lease of the house and put 
into action a policy of plays of serious inter- 
est alternating with comedies; she recruited 
a good company including Norman Mc- 
Kinnel, Henry Vibart, C. M. Hallard, Denis 
Eadie, Christine Silver and Gertrude Scott. 
The music and a string orchestra were to be 
a special feature. As to the building, a pro- 
gramme note tells us that, save for the site, 
little remained of the old theatre; great 
alterations were made and the whole interior 
was rebuilt, reseated, and decorated in the 
style of the Louis XVI period. In the course 
of the year Lena Ashwell transferred the 
whole of Penley’s interest in the theatre to 
herself and remained in control until 1916. 
The opening production on 9th October 1907 
was Irene Wycherley, a powerful and well- 
constructed society triangle drama. It gave 
great scope to the emotional talents of Lena 
Ashwell as the deceived wife and made a 
good start by scoring 139 performances. It 
was followed by Diana of Dobsons which 
did slightly better with a run of 142. This 
popular success gave the story of the over- 
worked 5s. a week assistants “ living in” at 
Dobson’s drapery store; one of them finds 


LOST LONDON THEATRES 


14 
The Story of the 
Kingsway 


PART II. 1907 - 1940 


by 
N. M. Bligh 


The Kingsway Theatre. The last 
phase. The derelict front just 
previous to demolition in 1959. 


(Photograph by courtesy of 
Gerald Forsyth) 


she has inherited £300 and decides on a 
month’s grand spree in Switzerland. The 
autumn season of 1908 opened with The 
Sway Boat, a drama of society life with Kate 
Rorke in the cast; later we note The Truants 
in which Athene Seyler made her London 
début with immediate success, and The 
Earth, a play on journalistic intrigue, the 
title representing the name of a newspaper. 

A short season of Italian grand opera in 
the autumn of 1910 was followed by Laur- 
ence Irving and his wife Mabel Hackney in 
two plays, the first of these by himself, The 
Unwritten Law, founded on Crime and 
Punishment, and the second, The Lily, a 
modern play adapted from the French; the 
lady of the title réle was “doomed to the 
loveless life of one who is an old maid 
against her will.” Irving had his little pro- 
gramme joke in intimating that there were 
free jujubes for anyone troubled with first- 
night-cough! The second half of 1911 saw 
a season of plays with Lydia Yavorska 
(Princess Bariatinsky). It included revivals 
of Hedda Gabler and Gorki’s The Lower 
Depths. There was also a_ burlesque musical 
comedy, The Girl with Cash, featuring Miles 
Malleson and Ernest Thesiger. These, with 
Athene Seyler, mentioned earlier, are the 
first three of many esteemed players famous 
to present day audiences who will be found 
to have made their début or early appear- 
ances at the Kingsway. 





Seasons by notable companies or groups 
were a feature for many years, aS were 
special matinée and charity performances of 
revivals or minor plays not suitable for the 
regular evening feature, thus the Pioneer 
Players with a star cast did a single matinée 
of The First Actress (Margaret Hughes). The 
year 1912 opened with Lillah McCarthy and 
Granville Barker’s season. These two were, 
of course, especially associated with Shaw’s 
plays and their pioneer work at the Court 
Theatre. A notable series was staged, start- 
ing with Shaw’s Fanny's First Play, trans- 
ferred from the Little Theatre, The Secret 
Woman by Eden Phillpotts, after much 
trouble with the Lord Chamberlain's office, 
and Lillah McCarthy herself scoring, with 
Godfrey Tearle, a considerable success with 
Iphegenia in Tauris, then The Voysey Inheri- 
tance, from the Court, and The Eldest Son, 
by Galsworthy, on the theme of one moral 
law for the rich and another for the poor. 
On 25th March 1913 there opened the 
biggest success that this theatre was ever to 
stage, The Great Adventure, by Arnold 
Bennett. This story of a famous artist, who 
allows his valet to be buried as himself in 
Westminster Abbey and so escapes the glare 
of fame until a picture dealer uncovers the 
truth, ran for 678 performances. Henry 


Ainley and Wish Wynne were in the leads. 
This was followed by Hardy’s epic drama, 


The Dynasts, with its enormous cast. Not 
intended for the stage, a branch of art about 
which Hardy knew almost nothing, the 
poem was read by Henry Ainley and the 
part of one of the two characters represent- 
ing the chorus was taken by Esmé Beringer. 

The theatre in 1915 came under the 
management of J. E. Vedrenne and Denis 
Eadie. The opening play, Advertisement, 
with Lilian Braithwaite and Leon M. Lion, 
had only a brief run, after which the Liver- 
pool Commonwealth Company ran a 
month’s repertory of various plays, mostly 
revivals. From 1915 to 1919 such an assort- 
ment occupied the boards that at the risk 
of appearing to list a catalogue, but omitting 
the least important, we must summarise as 
Iris Intervenes, a play on a suburbia-versus- 
Bohemia conflict. of wills, with May Whitty 
and Lena Ashwell in the lead; Ye Gods, a 
“fantastical farce” later transferred to the 
Strand to complete a successful run; Extra 
Special, a revue with Lupino Lane; a good 
run of a revival of A Kiss for Cinderella 
with Hilda Trevelyan in her original part; a 
revival of Ghosts with Miss Darragh as Mrs 
Alving and Basil Sidney as Oswald; another 
revival, this time of When Knights Were 
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Bold staged by Bromley Challenor on his 
assumption of management in 1917; the 
farce A Week End (175 performances) with 
Ernest Thesiger, Yvonne Arnaud, and Kate 
Cutler, and a revue, Oh Joy, featuring 
Beatrice Lillie and Isabel Jeans. 

In 1916 the proprietors were listed as 
Kingsway Theatre Ltd., and the lessee as 
F. R. Littler (father of Emile, Prince and 
Blanche); there were various changes of 
management until Lillah McCarthy, who 
had made a few appearances here since 1912, 
became manageress in 1919 and took the 
title réle in Arnold Bennett’s apocryphal 
play Judith with such other notabilities as 
Clifford Mollison, Felix Aylmer and Ernest 
Thesiger. All these players with the addition of 
Meggie Albanesi and Mary Brough appeared 
in St. George and the Dragon.a Devon comedy 
by Eden Phillpotts, which followed Judith. A 
drama from the French, /n the Night, with 
Leslie Faber, Alfred Drayton and Arthur 
Vezin, son of the eminent Victorian actor 
Herman Vezin, ran well into 1920, and in 
the same year there was a rather gloomy 
and controversial play, as it introduced a 
sort of “ celestial court of justice ”; the title, 
The Daisy, or a legend of the roundabouts, 
adapted from the Hungarian, denoted the 
nickname of a brutal ruffian whose spirit, 
after his suicide, returned to earth. Mary 
Merrall was notable as the faithful wife. The 
year ended with a revival of The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle with Betty Chester, Noél 
Coward, and Hermione Baddeley. In and 
around 1920 to 1922 there were several short 
productions for matinées and evenings by 
various stage and player societies, and 
various Sunday evening plays by The 
Play Actors Company, but the basic offer- 
ings of the house for 1922 showed many now 
distinguished and familiar names on their 
ascent to fame; thus Ivor Novello, Hugh 
Williams, and Malcolm Morley were in a 
revival of The Yellow Jacket and also in 
The Spanish Lovers, Athene Seyler was in a 
light comedy Other People’s Worries, Mar- 
garet Halstan, May Whitty and her husband 
Ben Webster, with Garry Marsh in Life's 
a Game, Sybil Arundale (star of My Lady 
Molly at Terry’s Theatre in 1903) in The 
Limpet; the great Mrs Patrick Campbell 
with Malcolm Morley, Dorothy Holmes- 
Gore and Ivor Barnard in a revival of Hedda 
Gabler, and Edith Evans in / Serve; in this 
a programme note to Act II, set in 1924, 
“assumes that the Legitimation Act now 
before Parliament has become law.” 

Elsa Lanchester, the wife of Charles 
Laughton, made her first professional 
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appearance on this stage in April 1922 in 
Thirty Minutes in a Street. In October a 
company of Jewish players staged a short 
season, to be followed in December by one 
of the great successes of the house: Polly. 
Gay’s sequel to The Beggars’ Opera re- 
written by Clifford Bax. This ran for 327 
performances and had Lilian Davies in the 
title réle with Pitt Chatham as Morano, or 
Macheath now turned pirate. There is little 
to claim our attention in 1923 apart from 
Donald Calthrop’s first Shakespearean pro- 
duction, Twelfth Night, with Baliol Hollo- 
way as Malvolio, and Sidney Fairbrother 
also in the cast. The main features of 1924 
were Kate, a very well staged fantastic ballad 
opera with Marjorie Gordon, Percy Parsons, 
Nellie Briercliffe and Sidney Fairbrother, 
and the revue Yoicks, with Donald Calthrop 
and Marjorie Gordon, which ran for 27] 
performances taking us well into 1925. 

For that year we must record a series of 
notable presentations by Barry Jackson and 
his Birmingham Repertory Company. These 
opened with Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra 
with Cedric Hardwicke and Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davis who were also in The New Morality, 
the play which followed. In August came 


the controversial Hamlet in modern dress, 
Colin Keith-Johnson in plus-fours playing 


the lead and Bromley Davenport as Polonius. 
The theme of The Old Adam strikes a 
modern note: a scientist makes a wireless 
invention to stop wars by pressing a button 
and putting all enemy weapons out of action, 
but it also deranges the home equipment and 
so they go to war in the old way! The 
season continued into 1926 with a revival 
of The Immortal Hour, The Marvellous 
History of St. Bernard, and a revival of Ros- 
mersholm with Edith Evans. In the Autumn 
the Macdona Players staged revivals of The 
Private Secretary, Man and Superman, and 
The Doctor's Dilemma, with Felix Aylmer, 
Esmé Percy, and Gwen Ffrangcon-Davis, the 
two last-named in addition taking the leads 
in Pygmalion. There were also three per- 
formances of a play by D. H. Lawrence, 
The Widowing of Mrs Holyroyd. April 1927 
saw the start of one of the greatest Kingsway 
successes, Marigold, with Angela Baddeley 
in the lead and Jean Cadell as Mrs Pringle. 
This delightful love story of the days of 
the young Queen Victoria held the stage to 
September of the following year, and with 
649 performances became the second-longest 
run in the history of the house. There was 
a revival in 1929 when Marigold was played 
by Sophie Stewart, who was Mrs Pringle 30 


years later in the recent 1959 musical version 
at the Savoy. 

Here we should pause to observe how the 
Kingsway had outlived its early bad luck 
and really taken its place as a West End 
Theatre of repute. We are anxious to ensure 
that our story is reasonably complete and 
so are constrained to do our best to include 
anything worthy of mention and at the same 
time to avoid reducing our chronicle to a 
bewildering accumulation of names, dates 
and titles. 

To complete 1928 and 1929 we note Mrs 
Moonlight, a “ piece of pastiche.” the story 
of the girl who could not grow old, with 
settings at intervals from 1881 to 1928; Joan 
Barry was in the title rdle and Alison Leggatt 
was also in the cast. There was the origin- 
ality of Thunder on the Left concerning two 
children getting their wish to be put forward 
twenty years to see life as grown-ups, but 
glad to return; Fashion, or Life in New York, 
a gracious and pleasing satirical comedy 
written in 1845 and done at the Olympic in 
1850, and a distinguished revival of The 
School for Scandal with Frank Cellier as 
Sir Peter, Angela Baddeley as Lady Teazle, 
and Hayden Coffin as Sir Harry Bumper. 
The year 1930 was mainly filled by a series 
of 19th century revivals for limited runs of 
a month each to compare methods of the 
Victorian successes with those of today. 
These included His Excellency the Governor, 
first produced in 1898, Liberty Hall, a 
George Alexander drama of 1892, The Toy 
Maker of Nuremberg, a musical based on 
the original play. and Wooden Shoes adapted 
from Quida’s novel by Beatrix Thomson 
who was in the cast. The following year 
saw the Macdona Players again in occupa- 
tion, mainly with Shaw revivals but also 
with The Heir in which Robert Donat 
played. The last two months of the year 
found a Russian company from the Moscow 
Art Theatre in eight plays. 

Two events of some importance must be 
recorded for 1932; the first a special birth- 
day festival of Shakespeare’s plays by the 
Ben Greet players with casts including Mark 
Dignam and Russell Thorndike, and the 
second, in the last three months of the year, 
when the house was run as the Independent 
Theatre Club, directed by Terence de 
Marney and with producer Komisarjevsky 
to stage for limited runs plays which for 
various reasons could not be licensed by the 
Lord Chamberlain for public performance. 
These were Versailles by Emil Ludwig, a 
rather drawn out but powerful treatment of 

(Continued on page 56) 





The Marryot family meet 
their former servants at the 
seaside. L to R: Penny 
Whittam (Fanny Bridges), 
Catherine Daws (Mrs 
Snapper), Paul Greenhalgh 
(Joe Marryot), Patricia Eng- 
land (Margaret Harris), 
Mary Denison (Jane Mar- 
ryot), Michael McCallion 
(Robert Marryot) and Ann 
Cronin (Ellen Bridges). 


Rose Bruford Training College Present ‘‘ Cavalcade ’’ 


& THE Rose Bruford Training College of Speech and Drama celebrated the Tenth 
Anniversary of its foundation with an ambitious production of Noél Coward’s Calvacade 


at the Sadler’s Wells Theatre, on 14th, 15th and 16th July. 
duction of this play in London since the original at Drury Lane in 1932. 


This was the first major pro- 
Over 100 students 


‘took part in the cast and 50 student technicians were in charge of Stage Management, 

Lighting, Music and Sound Effects, while 250 of the costumes were made by students. 

Miss Bruford once again revealed her special gift for handling large casts and the standard 
of performance was extremely high. 
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the peace treaty portraying Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, and other living statesmen; 
The Werewolf, based on spiritualism; this had 
a bad press, and was said to be boring 
and more like a farce than an horrific, and 
Fréulein Elsa, in which Peggy Ashcroft 
gained high praise for a great feat of memory 
in coping with an immensely long part. The 
undertaking as a whole was not a success 
and the theatre reverted to its original status 
with Tod Slaughter bringing along a revival 
of his speciality, Sweeney Todd. A rather thin 
time, as far as anything of note is concerned, 
was experienced for most of 1933 and 1934. 
In its second year and playing at its ninth 
theatre, While Parents Sleep ran for a period, 
and Alf's Button, after being a play, a silent 
film, and a talkie, now appeared as a musical. 
Hemlock received a mixed press; it was set 
in a girl’s school in America where a girl 
kills herself because she cannot forget an 
unhappy love affair; but the unusual circum- 
stance of the opening was a dispute between 
the author and his mother who was financing 
the play. The author was barred from the 
first night, the gallery and upper circle closed 
and guards posted. In The Queen Who Kept 
Her Head, Laura Cowie gave a beautiful 
performance as Katherine Parr opposite 


Raymond Lovell as Henry VIII. 

Early in 1935 The International One Act 
Play Theatre presented a series of Sunday 
night plays, but for week nights the house 
was kept very much alive by the activities 


of Associated Authors Productions Ltd., 
first with Young Mr, Disraeli, played by 
Derrick de Marney, as viewed from the age 
of 21 to 33, still 30 years short of the 
Premiership, through the eyes of three 
women, his sister Sarah, played by Selma 
Vaz Dias, Henrietta. mentioned in the Muti- 
lated Diary, played by Iris Ashley, and Mrs 
Wyndham Lewis, played by Sophie Stewart. 
But the second and certainly the most hilari- 
ous activity was the appearance here of 
Young England for the last month of 1934 
and the first month of 1935, followed in 
March by a return for three months. The 
reception of this play would form a story in 
itself. It started in September 1934 at the 
Victoria Palace and travelled by way of 
Daly's and the Piccadilly to the Kingsway. 
Written as a deadly serious ultra-patriotic 
play of youth, it drew repeated visits by 
bands of hecklers who in time became 
almost word-perfect and shouted responses, 
anticipated the lines of the players, and 
generally guyed the show to the great 
embarrassment of the long-suffering cast 


and the acute distress of the very elderly 
author, Walter Reynolds, who was in despair 
at seeing his work thus murdered, although, 
parodoxically, without this unsought 
notoriety the play would probably have been 
a complete failure as an absurdity. So 
boisterous on occasions were the scenes that, 
although taken in good part by both sides. 
they became a near riot and the licence of 
the theatre was endangered. 

Between the two sojourns of the play at 
the Kingsway there intervened the curious 
novelty Murder in Motley with all the spoof 
of mystery thrillers. Players of the large 
cast were dotted about the theatre, a body is 
found on the stage, there is a call for a 
doctor, police arrive and order the audience 
not to leave, a programme girl is found 
gagged and bound, and so the play pro- 
gressed. The press reception was rather 
mixed, but a two months run was scored. 

We are now nearing the end of the active 
life of this little playhouse and must briefly 
summarise the remaining rather scattered 
attractions as the War years approached. 
The Burlington Property Company were the 
new proprietors with Mark Wolfe as 
licensee in 1937 and Herbert Jay in 1939; the 
Management was shared by Herbert Farjeon 
and Lionel Falck. A well deserved pro- 
motion from the Embassy was the light 
opera or musical version of The Rivals with 
Bruce Carfax and Frederick Ranalow. A 
very fine musical, An Elephant in Arcady,. 
ran for over three months from September 
1938 before transferring to the Savoy. Janu- 
ary 1939 saw a short season of the Chauve 
Souris followed by To Love and to Cherish, 
presented by the London Players Club, with 
Laidman Browne in the cast; although 
accorded a good press it failed to attract in 
spite of strenuous efforts to nurse it along. 
With the outbreak of War came the general 
closing of the theatres until the restricted 
openings sanctioned in December; this was 
here marked by a revival of Lady Precious 
Stream, with Esmé Percy, Joyce Redman, 
and others of the original company. To 
start the new year of 1940, Donald Wolfit 
gave his estimable repertoire of Shakespeare, 
and in April came the last stage of all, a 
revival of While Parents Sleep. The house 
was badly damaged by bombing and in spite 
of some rumours of rebuilding in the after- 
war years the site lay derelict until the 
battered remains were cleared in 1959 to give 
place to the inevitable block of offices. Well 
and truly did the little Kingsway, after 1907, 
redeem the incredible misfortunes of its 
early years. e 
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